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Rizal of the Philippines 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 

Jose Riza, 35. 

CoMMANDANT. 

LIEUTENANT. 

SERGEANT. 

FARMER. 

FIsHERMAN. 

Man, in a white suit. 

Burnp Man. 

ENGLISHMAN. 

Six Boys, aged 10 to 15, among them 
Feuipe, the oldest, and Tomas, the 
youngest. 

THREE SOLDIERS. 

Mrs. Rizau, wife of Jose, an Irish 
woman. 

Sister of Jose. 

Nors.— All the military characters are 


Spaniards. The rest are Filipinos, except as 
otherwise indicated. 


Settine: A large room in the house of 
Dr. Jose Riza, in the village of 
Dapitan, on the island of Mindano, 
the Philippines, late in the autumn of 
1896. 





At Rise: The room is empty. There is a 
knock off right, soon repeated. From 
right enter the COMMANDANT, a big, 
heavy man, and the LizuTENANT, tall 
and thin. The CoMMANDANT ez- 
amines the room with interest, but the 
LrevuTENANT has evidently seen it 
many times. 

ComMANDANT: This Rizal has quite a 
house. . . . (Going to stand at rear) 
Specimens of plants, flowers, shells 
. . . dead beetles, butterflies... 
a dead frog . . . lizards. What can 
he want with such trash, Lieutenant? 

LiruTENANT (Respectfully): He seems 
fond of collecting things, my Com- 
mandant. I believe he sends some of 
them to museums in Europe. 

CoMMANDANT: To Europe? Bah! What 
would Europe care about specimens 
from these barbarous Philippines? 
(Firmly) This must be a blind to 
cover Rizal’s traitorous activities. 
He’s a clever one, and dangerous. 
I’ve been well warned at Manila. 
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LizuTENANT: I. . . if I may be so 
bold as to venture an opinion . . 
(He pauses.) 

CoMMANDANT: Certainly, Lieutenant 
Herrara. You’ve served in this out- 
landish spot for — how long is it? 

LIEUTENANT: Six years, my Com- 
mandant. The Commandants have 
been changed here frequently — the 
lucky fellows — but the garrison re- 
mains almost intact. I have known 
and watched this Dr. Rizal ever since 
he was first exiled here, four years 
ago. 

CoMMANDANT (Interested): And your 
opinion is? 

LIEUTENANT: Perhaps they know more 
at Manila. I shall only say that his 
activities here, as far as I have been 
able to observe, have been entirely 
innocent. 

ComMANDANT: He has taken you in, 
Lieutenant Herrara — he has most 
certainly taken you in. This Rizal, 
I have it on the highest authority, 
is a traitor to the government, an 
enemy of the church, a hater of the 
Spanish crown. It’s all plain, I’m 
told, in a book he wrote, a novel 
with some queer Latin title — “Noli 
Me Tangere,” that’s it. (He looks 
about.) You are positive he has no 
weapons hidden here? 

LiEuTENANT: Your predecessor, sir, 
made a thorough search when he 
first came — and again just before 
he left. I may add that upon his 
arrival, he had your attitude towards 
the exile. But in time, he changed his 
views. 

ComMANDANT (Knowingly): I was told 
this Rizal was shrewd. (He notices 
the woodcarvings.) These woodcarv- 


ings — rather graceful. How do they 
come here? 

LIEUTENANT: They were made by Dr. 
Rizal. Another of his interests. 

ComMMANDANT (Impressed for the mo- 
ment): Really? Now I suppose you'll 
tell me he made those fine busts, too? 

LieuTENANT: He did, my Command- 
ant. And you should see his paintings. 
Then, too, he writes poetry. And 
composes music. And speaks many 
languages. 

ComMMANDANT (V ehemently) : You’re jok- 
ing! Why, he’s a Filipino, a native 
Indian, a barbarian! He hasn’t a 
drop of Spanish blood in him. How 
can a wild Filipino, a member of an 
inferior race, know anything of cul- 
ture? 

LigEUuTENANT: It has puzzled me too, 
sir. I do not know how. But I do 
know that what you see here (He 
gestures) is his handiwork . . . that 
he has all the accomplishments I 
mentioned, and more. (From right 
enters Mrs. Rizat, a young and 
pretty Irishwoman.) 

Mrs. Rizav: Good morning, Lieutenant 
Herrara. (The COMMANDANT and she 
look at each curiously.) 

LIEUTENANT: Good morning, Mrs. 
Rizal. (The ComMMANDANT shows 
amazement.) May I present the new 
Commandant, Captain Don Belario 
de Velez Santiago y Murello? 

CoMMANDANT (Bows, then): Madam 
. . . You are the wife of this Rizal? 

Mrs. Riza (Spiritedly): I’m Irish by 
birth, American by nationality, wife 
of one of the world’s great men, by 
good fortune. 

ComMMANDANT: I do not understand 
you. This Rizal is an exile, a traitor. 





Mrs. Rizau: This Rizal is a great doc- 
tor, a great artist, and a great pa- 
triot! He loves his native land. He 
has sacrificed and suffered for it, and 
would gladly die for it! Good day, 
sir. (She then nods to the L1uEUTENANT 
and, before the COMMANDANT can re- 
cover his tongue, goes off, rear.) 

ComMANDANT (Staring after her): Well! 
. . . I confess, Lieutenant, it grows 
more amazing every minute. This 
Rizal. . . . (He shakes his head.) 

LiEvTENANT: Judge for yourself, sir. 
Here he comes. (Jose Riza enters at 
right, with a young Farmer. Rizau is 
35, short, slim, neat in dress and gra- 
cious in manner. His face reflects a 
character both strong and gentle. In his 
hand he carries a few odd-shaped 
leaves.) 

Riza (Absorbed): You saw, Gomez — 
it operates quite simply, once you’ve 
learned how. (Noticing the others) Oh, 
excuse me, Lieutenant —I was in- 
tent on a discussion. 

LizuTENANT: My Commandant, may I 
introduce Dr. Jose Rizal? (Com- 
MANDANT bows stiffly.) 

Riza (Friendly): The new Com- 
mandant? 

LigvTENANT: Captain Don Belario de 
Velez Santiago y Murello. 

Rizav: It is a pleasure to welcome you 
to my house, Captain Velez. (He puts 
the leaves down on table.) 

ComMMANDANT (Gruffly): Thank you, 
Rizal. (To the Farmer) What oper- 
ates quite simply, once you’ve 
learned how? 

Farmer (Enthusiastically): The new 
farm machinery Dr. Rizal has im- 
ported all the way from the United 
States of America. He has just taught 


me how to operate it. (Clapping his 
hands) Ah, we shall have better crops 
now in Dapitan. 

ComMANDANT (Disappointed): Hmph. 

Riza: This, gentlemen, is Fernando 
Gomez, a very capable young farmer. 

Farmer: Excuse me, sirs— my work 
will not wait. (He goes off, right.) 

ComMANDANT (After a moment, suspi- 
ciously): How does it happen, Rizal, 
that you have money enough to im- 
port machinery from America? 

Rizav: It is no secret, my good Captain. 
I am a doctor. I have specialized in 
diseases of the eye (Sadly), which are 
all too abundant in this part of the 
world. I have been favored in my 
profession, have had many patients 
— some of them rich. My needs here 
are simple, my income fairly high. 

ComMMANDANT: What patients can you 
have other than the poor and ignor- 
ant natives, here in this remote spot? 
What are you trying to make me 
believe? 

LiguTENANT: If you will pardon my 
saying so, sir — the doctor speaks the 
truth. Patients come to him from all 

over the islands — and even from 
China and beyond. 

Rizau (Indicating rear door): In a room 
back there sleeps an Englishman 
whose sight was almost all gone. He 
came to me from Hongkong. I oper- 
ated on him yesterday. 

LIEUTENANT: It is true, my Com- 
mandant. .. . Were you not sur- 
prised to find such a good lighting 
system and so fine a waterworks in a 
native village? Dapitan has Dr. 
Rizal to thank for both. 

ComManpbant (Slowly): I find it diffi- 
cult to comprehend. . . . You are 








only a Filipino. . . . And at Manila, 
I had it on the highest authority that 
you were a dangerous man; that you 
wished to drive the church from these 
islands, overthrow the Spanish power 
in the Philippines. 

Rizau (With feeling): Lf it is dangerous 
for a Filipino to show himself capable 
in art and science — if thereby a 
Filipino shatters the theory that 
Spain has a right to rule these islands 
ruthlessly because Spaniards are of a 
superior race — then to that extent I 
may be considered a dangerous per- 
son. But in my religion I am a true 
Christian, in the Catholic faith into 
which I was born. I only wish to see 
what has long been established in the 
United States and in many European 
countries — the separation of Church 
and State; the growth of a native 
clergy alongside of those sent in from 
Spain; the reform of the administra- 
tion of justice, freeing it from domi- 
nation by religious orders or any spe- 
cial interest; the correction of land 
abuses by the friars or anyone else; 
and the introduction of a system of 
free public education in these islands, 
in line with the best experience of 
Europe and America. 

CoMMANDANT (After a moment, slowly) : 
I was informed you wish to over- 
throw Spanish rule, kill all Spaniards 
in the islands, and make the Philip- 
pines independent. 

Rizau: You were misinformed. (With 
shining eyes) Some day the Philip- 
pines will be free — there will be an 
independent and democratic Philip- 
pine Republic. But I believe it will 
come about through the education of 
my people — education, education, 





Rizau (Eyes flashing): 


and still more education. My people 
are, I confess it sadly, not yet ready 
for self-government. They have great 
ability, great potentialities, but these 
have not yet had the chance to de- 
velop. That is why I have always 
stressed education. Once my people 
have learning, dignity, self-respect, I 
believe — and perhaps I am foolish 
in this hope — that Spain will of her 
own free will grant my country its 
independence. 


ComManpaANnt (Slowly): They said you 


were an advocate of violence, insur- 
rection — (Lowering his voice in- 
stinctively) revolution. 

They say 
wrongly, Captain Velez! Ever since 
Spain took dominion over the Philip- 
pines, three centuries ago, there have 
been uprisings every few years — 
and I fear there will be more. What I 
do believe is that Spain must soon 
grant sweeping reforms, or one day 
there will be such an explosion as will 
shatter the Spanish power here for- 
ever. But I hate violence, hate it 
more than anything else on earth — 
except oppression, which is itself the 
greatest violence. I stand for reform 
and education, not revolution. The 
outcome, however, will depend not 
on me or any individual, but on the 
action of Spain. 


ComMANDANT (Impressed): I—I am 


inclined to believe you, Rizal — 
(Still puzzled) though in Manila you 
were otherwise described to me — by 
the Governor-General himself. 


Riza: But — that’s impossible! For- 


give me, Commandant —I mean, 
the Governor-General knows me, be- 
lieves in my honesty. (He goes to 











table, upper right, and fingers through 
some envelopes.) Perhaps you know 
that I have offered to go to Cuba as a 
volunteer military physician, to help 
fight the yellow fever epidemic raging 
there. The Governor-General — the 
new Governor-General — after in- 
vestigating me, not only accepted my 
offer, he gave me letters of recom- 
mendation to some of the highest 
Spanish officials. (He holds out a let- 
ter.) Here is one. Please read it. 
ComMANDANT (Takes it, glances at 
LIEUTENANT): It’s to General Azca- 
raga, the Minister of War. (Reads 
aloud) “Manila, August 30, 1896. 
Esteemed General and Distinguished 
Friend: I recommend to you with 
genuine interest Dr. Jose Rizal, who 
is leaving for the Peninsula to place 
himself at the disposal of the govern- 
ment as volunteer army surgeon to 
Cuba. During the four years of his 
exile at Dapitan he has conducted 
himself in the most exemplary man- 
ner, and he is, in my opinion, the 
more worthy of praise and considera- 
tion in that he is in no way con- 
nected with the extravagant at- 
tempts we are now deploring, neither 
those of conspirators nor of the secret 
societies that have been formed. I 
have the pleasure to reassure you of 
my high esteem, and remain, Your 
affectionate friend and comrade, Ra- 
mon Blanco.” (Pause.) 
Rizau (Beaming): I am only waiting 
to know when the boat will sail. 
Commanpant (Looking at him strangely) : 
This letter, Rizal, is by Governor- 
General Blanco. There is now in 
Manila a new Governor-General. 
Riza (After a moment, disturbed): But 





how is that? Blanco was himself new 
and seemed a good man. 

ComMMANDANT: The new one is named 
Polavieja. They say he was sent 
because he is more — efficient. 

Rizau: Well, it should make no differ- 
ence to me. I have an official ac- 
ceptance. 

CommanpaAnt: I think I’ll let you read 
for yourself this order — from the 
new Governor-General. (He hands 
Riza a paper, which the doctor reads 
to himself.) 

Riza: This — this rejects my offer to 
serve in Cuba! But I was accepted — 
I am needed there — Spanish soldiers 
are dying for lack of physicians! 
(He drops his hands, then slowly re- 
turns the order to the COMMANDANT.) 

ComMANDANT:Oh, yes, thatremindsme. 
(He produces several letters.) Your 
mail, Rizal. All read and passed by 
the government censor. (He hands 
them to him.) 

Rizau (Brightening as he looks them over) : 
From my mother... my sisters 
(Two envelopes) ... my bright 
young nephew. . . . From Dr. Blu- 
mentritt . . . Dr. Virchow . . . the 
museum of Dresden, Germany... . 
Will you pardon me, gentlemen? 

ComMMANDANT: Certainly. (As Rizau 
opens one of the letters. Impressed) Do 
you always get so much mail from 
Europe? (Rizau nods, and quickly 
reads the letter.) 

Rizau (Looking up, happily): That is 
an honor. . . . Gentlemen, three spec- 
imens I sent to the museum, it turns 
out, were previously unknown to 
natural science. And the museum in- 
forms me that it has been decided to 
name the three species after me! 





Commanpant: After you? 

LIEUTENANT: You are to be congratu- 
lated, Dr. Rizal. 

Rizau: Thank you. So now there are a 
species of beetle called the A pogonzs 
Rizali, a frog called the Rhacoperus 
Rizali, and a lizard called the Draco 
Rizali. Moreover, I am offered a 
generous salary if I will devote my 
full time to collecting specimens for 
the museums. 

ComMANDANT (Staring at him): Re- 
markable, most remarkable. Rizal, 
why don’t you accept? Then no one 
will be able to accuse you of — any- 
thing. 

Rizau (With a smile): But I have too 
many other things I want to do. I 
can’t give up the school I have 
started for the children here .. . 
and the grammar of the Tagalog lan- 
guage I have almost finished writing 

. and my work with the local 
farmers to improve their crops . . . 
and a dozen other projects that will 
help my people. No, I am afraid I 
have too much to do for that. 

ComMANDANT (Smiling at last): I’m 
afraid you have, Dr. Rizal. Which 
reminds me...I had better be 
about my own business. (He turns 
toward right door, as does the Lixv- 
TENANT. A SERGEANT enters from 
right and salutes.) 

SERGEANT: Sir, there is a man here 
from Manila who has brought a blind 
patient to be operated on by the 
doctor. 

ComMaANDANT: Are their papers in 
order? 

SHRGEANT: Yes, sir. 

CoMMANDANT: Very well, then — send 
them in. (The SerGEANT salutes and 








exits.) Till this evening, Dr. Rizal. 
Perhaps we can have a chat then. 
(He starts for the door, followed by the 
LIEUTENANT. A MAN in a white suit 
enters, leading a Burnp Man by the 
hand. The Man bows to the officers, 
who bow perfunctorily in return and 
go out. Riza comes forward.) 

Riza: Good morning, friends. Won’t 
you bring the patient here, please? 
(He goes to window, up right.) 

Man: Dr. Rizal? 

Riza: Yes. (The Man leads the Buinp 
Man to him.) 

Man: My friend is quite blind, doctor. 

Rizau (Picks up an instrument and 
with it examines the patient’s eyes): 
Hm... (Shakes his head.) I’m 
very sorry but . . . there is nothing 
TI can do for him. 

Burnp Man: Don’t be disturbed, Dr. 
Rizal. I knew that. 

Man: But there is something you can 
do for me. 

Riza: For you? 

Man: Yes. But my friend is tired. Is 
there a place where he can rest? 

Rizau: Certainly. (He goes to rear door, 
and reappears in a moment with his 
wife.) He wishes to lie down and rest, 
dear. 

Mrs. Rizau (Taking the BLinp Man by 
the arm, gently): This way, please. 
(She leads him off, left.) 

Man: Thank you, Dr. Rizal. And now 
— to business. 

Riza (Going to center table): Won’t you 
sit down, Mr. ? 

Man (Keeps his voice fairly low; sitting 
in a chair at right of table): Let us 
say, Mr. Lopez. (Rizau sits near 
him.) The truth is, I knew my 
friend was hopelessly blind. But his 














presence averts suspicion. 

Rizau: Suspicion? 

Man (Eyes him searchingly for a mo- 
ment; slowly): I come to you in be- 
half of the Association of the Sons of 
the People — the Katipunan. 

Rizau (Starts; glances at right door): 
Oh! You have your courage, Mr. 
Lopez. But what business can you 
have with me? 

Man: I bear this message to you from 
our leader, Andres Bonifacio: For 
two years we have been secretly 
organizing the people for the revolu- 
tion which will drive the Spanish 
tyranny from the Philippines. The 
Association is now so widespread, 
its existence cannot much longer be 
kept from the knowledge of the 
authorities. We may be discovered 
at any moment. It is time to act. 

Rizau: Revolution? 

Man: You, Dr. Rizal, are the most 
famous leader of our people. Where 
you go, the Filipinos will follow. The 
Association asks your help in leading 
the revolution. 

Rizau (After a moment or two, in agita- 
tion): No. I cannot do it. 

Man (Quickly): We can easily send a 
force to rescue you from this exile — 

Rizau (Interrupting) : No! (More quietly, 
though still agitated) I have given 
my word not to escape. Twice before 
I have had easy opportunity to be 
free. But I have shown Spain and all 
the world that a Filipino’s word of 
honor is as good as any — even 
though in the end it may cost me my 
life. 

Man: The Spaniards have no such 
scruples. When you returned to the 
islands from Hongkong, didn’t the 





Governor-General promise you a 
safe-conduct back? And once you 
were in their clutches, what hap- 
pened? Arrest, and exile. 

Rizau: I know all too well the tyranny 
of Spain. Have not my mother, my 
sisters, my brother, all been jailed 
and persecuted, at one time or an- 
other, on my account? Was not my 
father dispossessed from his land 
and his house burned down, by the 
influence of the friars who dominate 
the government? And have I not 
seen Filipinos beaten, and kicked, 
and cheated out of their rights? 

Man (Low, but intensely): And we say, 
it is time to end it! We are strong 
now, our people burn with hate for 
their oppressors. And your leader- 
ship—even your name alone — 
will make us stronger. The Filipinos 
are ready to throw off their shackles. 
Join us! 

Riza: I cannot! (He rises and paces 
the room.) That is not the way to 
freedom — not for us, a people de- 
graded, uneducated, unprepared for 
self-government. If we rise now, we 
shall be crushed, our hopes will be 
set back for generations. Violence is 
not the way. We must educate our 
people, give them their human dig- 
nity, agitate Spain and all Europe 
with the cry for reforms and justice! 

Man: Do you still believe Spain will 
grant us relief? Of her own free will 
institute reforms, establish justice, 
yield us our freedom? 

Rizau (After a moment): I know it 
sounds unreal. But when I think of 
the bloodshed, the violence, the sure 
defeat and punishment — I shudder. 
We are not strong enough — the 
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people are not ready — 

Man (After a pause): Dr. Rizal, you 
are a good man, and a man of much 
education. You see the course of 
history, and it consoles you to think 
that liberty and democracy in the 
long run must prevail. (Intensely) 
But the poor Filipino farmer tor- 
tured on the rack because he dares to 
protest against being cheated; who 
sees his half-blind old father whipped 
and jailed merely for failing to 
salute a Spanish Civil Guard; his son 
insulted and degraded and denied 
opportunities for education and eco- 
nomic progress because he is sup- 
posedly of an inferior race — there 
comes a time when he can endure it 
no longer — when, with or without 
leaders, with or without hope of vic- 
tory, he will rise up and strike back! 
This has been the history of the 
Philippines in its three hundred years 
of Spanish rule—as who should 
know better than you. Now, at last, 
we are strong enough to win. But in 
any case, the people cannot be held 
back much longer. The oppressors 
themselves have made it impossible. 

Rizat (Slowly, shaking his head): 
Violence breeds violence. . . . (With 
rising feeling) You are making a 
fearful and bloody mistake. The 
convictions of a lifetime tell me! 
(He suddenly stops, goes limp.) 

Man: Bonifacio will raise the standard 
of insurrection, proclaim the Repub- 
lic — the Philippine Republic! 

Rizau (Wistfully): The Philippine Re- 
public. 

Man: We'll drive the Spaniards back 
behind the gates of Manila. Then 

we'll take Manila! . . . This is the 





last appeal, Dr. Rizal. Join us! Join 
the revolution! 

Riza (Deep in thought, then rouses 
himself): No, I cannot! 

Man (Looks at him as though about to 
say more, but gives up): Then I must 
go back at once. 

Riza: I'll get your companion. (He 
goes off, left, and returns, leading the 
Buinp Man gently.) 

Man: So there is nothing you can do 
for the patient. 

Riza (Sadly): No. (MAN leads Buinp 
Man to right. As they reach the door) 
Lopez — (MAN turns) my head tells 
me no, but my heart goes with you. 
(MAN gives him a last look, and goes 
out with Buinp Man. Riza remains 
looking after them for two or three 
moments, then with a sigh goes to 
table, up right, and sits down. He 
reads another of his letters with in- 
terest. Taking pen and paper, he be- 
gins to write. Soon a FisHERMAN 
enters, looking very happy.) 

FisHERMAN (Rapidly): Good morning, 
Dr. Rizal. I couldn’t wait to tell you: 
That new fishing net you showed me 
how to make — with it I had the 
best catch in all my life! 

Rizau (Rising): I’m glad, Quintario. 

FisHERMAN: Don’t trouble yourself to 
get up. I only wanted to say, for my 
wife and my children’s sake, I thank 
you with all my heart. (He goes off, 
right. Rizau resumes his writing... . 
There is a knock on the door. Riza 
goes to it.) 

Rizat (Warmly): Oh, come in. Is it 
time already? (He looks at his watch, 
as half a dozen boys, ranging in age 
from about ten to fifteen, enter. He 
pats some on the head.) I am glad to 











see that you are so prompt. Take 
your seats. (The boys sit at the center 
table, occupying all the chairs but 
the one on its left, with the youngest 
boys nearest the teacher’s chair. Rizau 
brings forward a supply of paper and 
pencils.) 

Rizat (While distributing paper and 
pencils around the table): How is your 
mother this morning, Thomas? 

Tuomas (The smallest boy, rising): 
Much better, thank you, Dr. Rizal. 
(He sits.) 

Riza: I’m glad to hear that. I shall 
visit her again this afternoon. .. . 
Are we all ready for the lessons? 

Boys (Variously): Yes. . . . Allready. 
. « « (Some nod.) 

Ruizau: Fine. First, grammar, (His wife 
enters from rear.) Excuse me, boys. 
(Rising) What is it, dear? 

Mrs. Rizau: The Englishman — he’s 
awake. 

Riza: Good. We’ll soon know whether 
the operation — Will you bring him 
in, please? (Wife nods and goes off 
rear.) Please excuse the delay. It 
won’t be more than a few minutes. 
(Wife returns, leading a tall, healthy- 
looking ENGLISHMAN, who has a 
bandage around his eyes.) 

Rizau (Going to him): Good morning, 
Mr. Leighton. How do you feel? 
ENGLISHMAN (Jokingly, but tense un- 
derneath) : I'll tell you better, Doctor, 
once you’ve taken this bandage off. 

Rizau: Of course. (He faces him to- 
wards window at upper right, and 
slowly unwinds the bandage. The 
ENGLISHMAN’S tension increases; he 
clenches his fists. All watch with great 
interest.) There you are. (Pause, as 
the ENGLIsHMaN blinks a few times.) 





ENGLISHMAN: It’s —I can see again! 
Dr. Rizal —I can see! (He turns to 
him.) I can see my benefactor. (He 
stands there, stirred.) 

Riza (Patting his shoulder): Then the 
operation was a success. I am very 
happy, Mr. Leighton. 

ENGLISHMAN: Doctor, I shall be grate- 
ful to you all my life. Think of it — 
I had to be led here on the arm of my 
servant. Now I'll walk right up to 
him, surprise him! I'll be back, 
Doctor! (He goes off, right. Mrs. 
Rizau looks at her husband proudly. 
The boys are thrilled and admiring.) 

Riza: The work of a Filipino doctor, 
boys. (The boys nod and look at each 
other proudly. To Wire) Will you 
follow him, dear? I think he will 
have no difficulty, but for safety’s 
sake. ... 

Mrs. Rizau: Yes, of course, Jose. 
(She goes off, right. Riza goes to his 
place at the table.) 

Rizau: And now for our lessons. (He 
takes up a sheet of paper.) But first 
I should like to read to you from 
a letter I have just written to a 
nephew of mine. It perhaps contains 
something useful to us all. (He reads): 

“T think I ought to mention to you 
a slight fault that you have com- 
mitted in your letter. It is a little 
error that many in society make. 

“One does not say, ‘I and my sister 
greet you,’ but ‘my sister and I greet 
you.’ Always you have to put your- 
self last. You should say, ‘Emilio and 
I,’ ‘you and I,’ and so on. For the 
rest, your letter leaves nothing to be 
desired in clearness, conciseness, and 
spelling. Then keep on advancing. 
Learn, learn, think much about what 





you learn. Life is a very serious 
matter. It only goes well for those 
that have intelligence and heart. 
To live is to be among men, and to 
be among men is to strive. 

“But this strife is not a brute-like, 
selfish struggle, nor with men alone. 
It is a strife with them, and at the 
same time with one’s own passions. 
It is a struggle with the proprieties, 
with errors, with prejudices. It is a 
never-ending striving, with a smile 
on the lips and tears in the heart. 

“On this battlefield man has no 
better weapon than his intelligence. 
He possesses no more force than he 
has heart. Bring it out, then. Im- 
prove it, keep it prepared, and 
strengthen and educate yourself for 
this.” 

Ferre (The oldest boy): “Man has no 
better weapon than his intelligence.” 
. . . That’s a fine letter, Dr. Rizal. 
(The doctor smiles and is about to 
speak, when there is a hasty knock on 
the door, off right.) 

Rizau (Rising): Excuse me. (He goes 
to door, and admits the LrEUTENANT.) 

LrguTENANT (Exzcitedly): Dr. Rizal — 
I bring terrible news! 

Rizau (Calmly): What is it? 

LizUTENANT: There is great trouble 
ahead. A conspiracy has been dis- 
covered among your people, the 
Filipinos. From Manila we have had 
word that a vast web of secret socie- 
ties has been formed. It is said that 
they planned to rise in the middle of 
the night, and cut all Spanish throats 
— kill men, women, and children! 

Rizat (Disturbed): That can’t be, 
Lieutenant. We Filipinos are not a 
bloodthirsty people. 


LiguTENANT: The vilest rumors fly 
about. It’s hard to know what to 
believe. But one thing is certain — 
back of it is a secret Association 
known as the Katipunan. 

Rizau: The Katipunan? 

LigUTENANT: Many arrests have al- 
ready been made... (He looks 
directly into Rizav’s eyes) and I’m 
afraid (Significantly) there will be 
many more. 

Rizau (Quietly): But I have nothing to 
do with it. The leaders — have they 
been caught? 

LiruTENANT: Their chief is a man 
named Bonifacio— a common sailor 
or porter or something. He’s escaped 
into the interior, and has proclaimed 
an independent Philippine Repub- 
lic! It’s fantastic! 

Riza: Bloodshed . . . insurrection. 
. . . They have no chance. 

LiguTENANT: Of course. But it will 
mean — (Enter the CoMMANDANT.) 

ComMANDANT (Looks grave and trou- 
bled): Have you told him, Lieuten- 
ant? 

LizuTENANT: About the conspiracy 
only, my Commandant. 

Rizat (To Commanpant): Is there 
something else? 

ComMMANDANT (Grunts): Hm... . (To 
the boys) Get out. (The boys, who 
have been excited and puzzled by the 
talk, come together in a bunch, and go 
slowly towards door at right.) 

Fe.ire: Good day, Dr. Rizal. 

Rizau (Smiling at them): I think we 
can resume later. Anyhow, you'll 
have more time to study the lessons. 
(The boys look at the CoMMANDANT 
sullenly, then go out. Riza’s expres- 
sion becomes serious.) 





Riza: Well, Commandant? 

CommManpbant (Slowly, uncomfortably) : 
Rizal — I have just received orders 
from the Governor-General to arrest 
you and send you under guard to 
Manila. 

Riza (After a pause, shocked): Arrest 
me? Why? 

CoMMANDANT: To stand trial in Ma- 
nila. 

Rizau: But I have done nothing wrong! 

ComMMANDANT: You will be tried on 
two charges: One, for forming an 
illegal organization, the Philippine 
League — 

Rizau: Illegal — but that’s preposter- 
ous. The Philippine League is noth- 
ing secret. I founded it openly, four 
years ago, for the sole purpose of 
advancing the economic status of the 
Filipinos. It’s a simple mutual aid 
society. 


ComMANDANT: I only inform you of 
the Government’s orders. The second 
charge is more serious: That your 
teachings are responsible for the 


secret_ insurrectionary movement 
known as the Katipunan. 

Rizau (After a pause, stunned): My 
teaching responsible for conspiracy 
and insurrection! You’re joking. 

ComMANDANT: I’m afraid it’s all too 
serious, Rizal. It is so charged against 
you. 

Riza: All my life I have been opposed 
to violence, to insurrection. It is 
well known that I am a champion of 
education for my people, an advocate 
of reforms to be granted by Spain, 
not of bloody and hopeless uprisings. 

CoMMANDANT: Perhaps your agitation 
for reforms has made your people 
discontented. In that way you might 
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be considered fundamentally respon- 
sible. 

Riza: What? (Slowly) Do you realize, 
sir, the full implications of such a 
charge? If I point to some injustice, 
and ask that it be corrected, while 
some unbalanced person whom I 
never saw, and who may never even 
have read my words, should sud- 
denly assault and kill an official, 
then, under this new conception of 
responsibility, not the murderer is 
guilty, but I, who merely asked for 
changes. Under such procedure, all 
criticism would be suppressed, all 
new thoughts would be dangerous, 
no progress would be possible. A 
people oppressed, leaving them no 
means to justice, would be driven to 
insurrection as their only hope. . . . 
No court, not even a Spanish one 
here, will uphold such a charge. 

ComMANDANT: Under ordinary proce- 
dure, perhaps not. However — you 
are not to be tried by a civil court — 
but by a court martial. 

Riza: What? (Regaining his compo- 
sure) It would seem, then, that the 
verdict has already been arrived at. 

LIEUTENANT (Sincerely): I am very 
sorry, Dr. Rizal. 

ComMMANDANT (Without much convic- 
tion): The Governor-General must 
know what he is doing. . . . Oh, 
yes, Rizal, I almost forgot — your 
sister is here to see you. 

Rizau (Eagerly): My sister, Trinidad? 
She wrote she would try — 

CoMMANDANT: It places me in a rather 
ungallant position. You see, my 
orders are also to bar all visitors 
from you. 

Riza: But she has come all the way 





from Manila. And she must have re- 
ceived official permission. 

ComMMANDANT: She has a written per- 
mit, but it was issued before the — 
trouble. (After a moment’s thought) 
Oh, well, it hasn’t been cancelled, so 
T’ll let her see you for a few minutes. 
(Rizau is about to express his grati- 
tude, but the COMMANDANT goes on.) 
But you'll have to keep a distance 
between you. Lieutenant, you will 
see that they remain eight paces 
apart. 

LIEUTENANT: Yes, my Commandant. 

ComManDANntT: And that nothing — 
not even a scrap of paper — is 
passed between them. (LIEUTENANT 
nods.) She is waiting outside. I'll 
send her in. 

Rizat: Thank you, Commandant. 

ComMMANDANT: Well—(Looking around) 
I guess that’s everything. (He goes 
off, right.) 

LIEvTENANT (Respectfully): Dr. Rizal, 
will you please take your place there? 
(He indicates a spot at left. Riza goes 
to it.) Thank you. (From right enters 
Rizav’s Sister. She is a spirited, 
attractive woman, but now her face 
shows great grief. She pauses on the 
threshold. For a moment or two, broth- 
er and sister gaze at each other in 
silence. Then she starts towards him.) 

LIEUTENANT: Stop, please! (She turns 
to him.) I’m sorry, but you must not 
go nearer to him than this (Indicat- 
ing right edge) edge of the table. 

Sister (Stops. After a moment, restrain- 
ing herself): Very well. (She gazes at 
Riza once more, while LruzEuTENANT 
goes to window at upper right and 
looks out, removing himself as far as 
permissible.) 


Rizau: You have heard, Trinidad? 

Sister (Nodding, sadly): The Com- 
mandant told me. (Fiercely) It is 
cruel, unjust, incredible! 

Rizau: But it is a fact —a Spanish 
fact. How is Mother? 

Sister: Well, but worried for you, 
though she knew nothing when I left. 
None of us did. 

Riza: And how are the others? 

Sister: Well, enough. . . . (Troubled) 
But you, Jose, how are you? 

Rizau (Quietly): I am ready for any- 
thing. . . . Somehow, Trinidad, I’ve 
always had a feeling I too would die 
where so many patriots have fallen 
before me — on Bagumbayan Field, 
the place of martyrs, overlooking the 
green sea. I have long been pre- 
pared. 

Sister: But you mustn’t die! Your 
family, your people — we all need 
you! Forgive me, dear brother, I 
should not upset you so. Our family 
has always known how to face 
calamity. 

Rizau: Always. But the time is short, 
Trinidad. I want to dispose of my 
things. Listen carefully: The land, 
this house, and my personal objects, 
let the family divide as it will. But 
there is one thing especially I want 
you to have now, dearest sister. 
(Indicating) That alcohol lamp, which 
a friend gave me in Europe. (The 
LiguTENANT glances at the lamp, then 
resumes looking out the window.) It’s 
of fine design. I know you will take 
good care of it. (He moves up and 
starts across, right, behind the center 
table so as to keep a distance between 
them. SistER instinctively moves to- 
wards left, along front side of table. 
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LIEUTENANT glances at them, and 7s 

satisfied. But as Rizaw comes directly 

opposite his Sister, he says something 
in a low voice.) 

Rizau (Low, quickly): There is some- 
thing inside it. 

Sister (Nods, and speaks in normal 
voice): I shall always cherish it, Jose. 

LreuTENANT (Turning from window): 
I’m sorry, but your time is up. Here 
come the soldiers. (With a quick catch 
of her breath, SistER stares at door on 
right. Through it come the SERGEANT 
and three SouprErs, with rifles.) 

SERGEANT (Saluting the LinuTENANT, 
who returns it): The boat to take the 
prisoner to Manila is ready, sir. 

LIEUTENANT: Very well. . . . Dr. 
Rizal — 

Riza (After a last look at his sister): At 
your service, Lieutenant. (He takes 
his place between the Soupiers. They 
march off, right.) 

LiEvTENANT: I deeply regret — (He 
says no more, but salutes Sister and 
goes off after his men. SistER remains 
motionless for a moment, then hurries 
to window, up right, where she looks 
out for a last glimpse of her brother. 
Soon, evidently, he is out of sight, for 
she straightens up and turns away 
slowly. Her gaze falls on the lamp. 
Quickly she picks it up, takes off the 
top, and puts her fingers inside the 
bowl. There she finds something, re- 
moves it, and puts the top back. The 
object is a folded piece of paper, 
which she opens. She reads what is 
written on it slowly, more and more 
deeply moved, till the end.) 

SisteR: Oh, Jose! ... (There is a 

knock, off right. She quickly folds the 

paper and slips it into a pocket of her 








dress. She goes off, right, and returns 

with the Farmer, the FIsHERMAN, and 

the Boys, all looking sad.) 

Sister: I am Dr. Rizal’s sister, Trini- 
dad. 

FarMER: We saw him marched through 
the streets. 

FisHERMAN: Like a criminal. 

Feuire (Fiercely): They won’t dare 
harm him, will they? 

Sister (Sadly): I am afraid — (Stiffen- 
ing) But listen: My brother, some- 
how, was prepared for what hap- 
pened. And so he wrote a last message 
—to his family, his friends, his 
people. 

Farmer (Eagerly): What is it? 

Sister: It is written as a poem. Listen. 
(As she takes out the paper and is 
about to begin reading, Mrs. Rizau 
enters sadly, from right. SistER glances 
at her sympathetically.) 

Mrs. Rizaut (Nodding): I saw... . 
(She remains leaning against the wall.) 

Sister (After a moment begins to read) : 

MY LAST FAREWELL 
“Land I adore, farewell, thou land of 
the southern sun’s choosing. 

Pearl of the Orient seas! our forfeited 

Garden of Eden, 

Joyous, I yield up for thee my sad 
life, and were it far brighter, 
Young, or rose-strewn, for thee and 

thy happiness still would I give it. 


“And if at eventide a soul for my 
tranquil sleep prayeth, 
Pray thou, O my fatherland! for my 
peaceful soul reposing; 
Pray for those who go down to death 
through unspeakable torments; 
Pray for those who remain to suffer 
torture in prison; 







Pray for the bitter grief of our 
mothers, our wives, our orphans; 

Oh, pray, too, for thyself, on thy 
way to thy final redemption! 


“‘When my tomb, that all have forgot, 
no cross nor stone marker, 

There let the laborer guide his plow, 
there cleave the earth open. 

So shall my ashes at last be one with 
thy hills and thy valleys. 

Little ’t will matter then, my coun- 
try, that thou shouldst forget 
me! 

I shall be air in thy streets, and I 
shall be space in thy meadows; 

I shall be vibrant speech in thine 
ears, shall be fragrance and color, 

Light and shout, and loved song, 
for ever repeating my message. 


“Idolized fatherland, thou crown and 
deep of my sorrows, 
Lovely Philippine Isles, once again 
adieu! I am leaving 
All with thee — my friends, my love. 
Where I go are no tyrants; 
There one dies not for the cause of his 


faith; there God is the ruler.” 


(Deep silence for a few moments. Mrs. 
Rizau turns away. Fevire draws his 
sleeve across his eyes.) 

Farmer: They must not harm him! 

FisHERMAN (Grimly): If they do — 

Feire: If they kill even so good a 
man as the doctor, it will show there 
is nothing to be hoped for from the 
Spanish crown! The moment it is 
certain, I join the revolutionists! 
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Farmer: I too! The whole country will 
rise. 

FisHERMAN: I will fight with my bolo 
knife! With my bare hands, even! 
(The COMMANDANT enters.) 

CoMMANDANT: Miss Rizal — (Notices 
the others, gruffly) Well, what is this? 

Farmer: Sir, we wanted to know — do 
you think anything will happen to 
Dr. Rizal? (Mrs. Rizau gives the 
CoMMANDANT a bitter look, and goes 
quickly off, left, all eyes following her.) 

ComMMANDANT (After a little hemming 
and hawing) : Er — well, why shouldn’t 
I say it? When the government goes 
to the trouble of preparing such seri- 
ous charges, you may be sure they 
mean business. 

Farmer (Quietly): Thank you... . 
(To Sister) I must go now. A Fili- 
pino’s work must be done. (He ezits.) 

FisHERMAN: Yes. My work can’t wait, 
either. (Follows him out.) 

Freire (Gives the ComMMANDANT a long 
look, then to Sister): Madam, fare- 
well. (He leads the boys out. The Com- 
MANDANT watches them go, a bit puz- 
zled.) 

ComMANDANT: If you will excuse my 
saying so, madam — your people 
seem to have become all of a sudden 
unusually industrious. 

Sister (Quietly, as she folds the paper 
and puts it in her pocket): They will 
surprise you yet, Commandant — 
They will surprise even invincible 
Spain. 

THE END 





Copyright 1943 by Bernard J. Reines 











The Youngest Witch 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

AURILLA 

SABILLA 

VANILLA 

MicuHakrEL BrapDEN, a young aviator. 

A Group or AssorteED GREMLINS. 

Sertine: The cave of the three Hex 
sisters. 

At Rise: AuRILLA is seated on bench, 
mending a broomstick. Her sister, 
SaBILLA, cook book in hand, is stirring 
the contents of the cauldron. 

SaBILa (Consulting her recipe) : 

“Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork and blind worm’s 

sting, 

Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing, 
Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witch’s mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark, 


The three Hex sisters. 


Root of hemlock digged in the 


dark.” 
Now where is that flighty sister of 
ours with that hemlock root? By 
the great Brindled Tom Cat, what 
can be keeping her? She has been 
gone for hours. 

Auriiia: I told you not to send her. 
She’s entirely too young and irre- 
sponsible to be allowed out alone. 
Papa and Mamma always said no 
child of theirs would ever go gallivant- 
ing around before her two hundredth 
birthday, and there is poor little 
Vanilla out there by herself at a mere 
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hundred and fifty. You or I could 
have gone for the hemlock root. 

SaBILLaA: Pish! and Posh! You’re too 
nearsighted to go digging around 
in the dark for hemlock root. Last 
year you came home with a good 
dose of poison ivy; and I simply 
can’t leave this cauldron right at 
the crucial point. (Chanting) : 
“Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble!” 

AvuRILLA: ’Twon’t be a mite of good 
anyhow without the baboon’s blood 
to cool it. I can remember poor dear 
Mamma always used to say: “Cool 
it with a baboon’s blood, when the 
charm is fresh and good.” 

SaBILLA: Stop living in the past and 
stop telling me how poor dear 
Mamma did things. Don’t you know 
that there is a shortage of everything 
this year? Baboon’s blood is prob- 
ably a thousand dollars a quart, even 
if we could get it. 

AuriLtLa: What about the toad? Did 
you catch one that had just swal- 
lowed thirty-one sweltered venom? 

SaBiL.a: I did not. You know perfectly 
well I’m allergic to toads. Break out 
in warts the minute I taste one. I 
put in some fresh young grasshoppers 
instead. They’re every bit as good. 

Auritta (Sadly): Tish! Tush! I’ve a 
good mind to make you mend your 
own broomstick and take over the 
brew myself. 
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SaBILLA: By the great horned-hedge 
pig, I’d like to see you try. I have 
always been the cook in this family. 
You tend to your broom straws and 
I'll mind the pot. But I do wish 
Vanilla would hurry. (Sound of atr- 
plane motor.) 

Boru: Blood, bones, and bodies! 
What’s that? 

AuritLa (Throwing her arms around 
her sister in terror): Quick! let’s run. 
It’s coming closer. Let’s get out of 
here. Let’s turn ourselves into field 
mice. 

SABILLA: We’re safe enough. The 
charm’s about wound up and if I do 
say so myself, I’ve never known any 
of my Witch’s Brew to fail. There’s 
enough black magic in here to kill 
a regiment. (Plane motor stops and 
VANILLA calls from offstage.) 

VANILLA: Don’t be scared, girls. It’s 
only me. (The youngest witch enters. 
She carries a shopping bag.) 

AurILLA: Snakes and snails! You al- 
most scared the wits out of me. 

SaBILLA: What was that outlandish 
noise? 

AurRILLA: Where have you been all 
this time? 

SaBiLLa: Did you get the hemlock 
root? 

VANILLA: I can’t answer all those 
questions at once. You'll have to be 
patient. Oh, girls, I’ve had the most 
wonderful adventure. 

AurRILLA: So that’s what you’ve been 
up to! Having adventures while we 
sit here waiting for you. 

VaNILLA: Don’t be cross with me. 
It’s all so exciting and I’ve brought 
you the most wonderful presents. 

SaBILLa: I don’t want presents! I want 





hemlock root and by the sacred 
Wizard of Oz, if you haven’t brought 
it, I'll change you into a big fuzzy 
caterpillar! 

VANILLA: If you’d only let me talk, I 
could explain everything. You see, I 
found a big place with lots of hem- 
lock trees and I had just started 
digging for some of the root, when 
someone grabbed hold of me and told 
me to clear out of his Victory Gar- 
den. Before I knew what was hap- 
pening a very strong young man had 
dragged me away. 

SaBIL.a: Didn’t you have that magic 
powder I gave you right before you 
left? Why didn’t you change him into 
a green garter snake right away? 

VaniLLA (Smiling): Well, to tell the 
truth, he had such nice eyes and such 
a pleasant smile, I just hated to see 
them wasted on a garter snake. 

Auritia: But what did you do? 

VaNILLA: I tried to explain who I was, 
but he just laughed and insisted I 
was just an ordinary girl masquerad- 
ing for Hallowe’en. 

AuriLa: Ordinary girl, indeed! Didn’t 
you tell him you were one of the 
famous Hex sisters? 

VaniLLa: Of course. But he only 
laughed harder and said it sounded 
like a trade name for a breakfast 
food or crackers. Something like Crax 
or Snax in his language. And then 
when he found out my first name was 
Vanilla, he almost choked with 
laughter. It seems that is the name of 
a flavoring used in puddings and ice 


cream. 

AuriLua: Flavoring, indeed! 

SaBILLA: Come to think of it, Aurilla, 
he’s right! Mamma did get that 











name off a bottle of extract. Re- 
member that Turkish pedlar she and 
Papa changed into a scorpion? There 
was a bottle in his pack and she took 
a fancy to the name because it 
rhymed with ours. 

VANILLA: Well, Michael — that’s the 
young man’s name — offered to show 
me some of the Hallowe’en sights, 
and I never had so much fun in my 
life. Look. (Throws off cape disclosing 
modern dress. Removes hat and shows 
her new hair style.) I went shopping. 
How do you like it? (Both witches 
shriek and hide their eyes. AURILLA 
seizes her broomstick and attacks 
VANILLA.) 

AuriL.a: I’ll teach you to dress your- 
self up like a human being! I'll 
change you into a great horned toad 
for this, I will, I will! 

VANILLA: Oh, no you won’t. (Opening 
vanity case) I put my magic powder 
in here. One puff of this and you'll 
be a green garter snake before you 
even get halfway through the spell 
to change me into a toad. (To Sa- 
BILLA) Make her stop carrying on, 
Sabilla. I want to show you the 
presents. 

SaBILLaA: How could you make us all 
this trouble on Hallowe’en — the one 
night of the whole year that we 
witches must prepare our magic po- 
tion? Isn’t it enough that you failed 
to bring the hemlock root, without 
disgracing your ancestors with this 
ridiculous outfit? 

VANILLA: But, Sabilla, I brought some- 
thing just as good as the hemlock 
— much better, in fact. (Puts shop- 
ping bag on bench and unpacks small 
electric grill.) Just look at this. Here 
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is something much quicker and safer 
than your smoky old campfire. 

AvRILLA: What is that contraption? 

VanitLA: An electric stove. Fortu- 
nately, there is enough magic in our 
cave to produce electricity without 
wires, so I can just plug it in any- 
where and presto! A fire! (Plugs cord 
into floor socket or extension cord.) 
There! Isn’t that easy? 

SaBILLA: By Dracula! The thing seems 
to work. (Holds her hands near it to 
feel the heat.) 

Auria: I'll have nothing to do with 
bought magic. Our own make is good 
enough for me. 

VANILLA: Just you wait. The best is 
yet to come. Here is a lovely new 
cauldron, guaranteed not to rust or 
burn, and it’s light as a feather. 
Aluminum, they call it. It’s mighty 
rare these days, I can tell you. 
Michael got this one from his grand- 
mother. (She shows her sisters an 
aluminum cooking kettle.) 

SaBiLLa: Not big enough. 

VaNILLA: We can make six boilings in 
this kettle with less trouble than we 
did one in that heavy old cauldron. 

Avritua: This is a lot of silly tomb- 
stone talk. No sense to it. Not even 
good witchcraft. 

VANILLA (Paying no attention to her 
grumbling): Now here is my best 
surprise of all. (Holds up a package 
about the size of prepared pancake 
flour.) spevio! It’s a ready-made 
witch’s brew with all the ingredients 
in it. Everything is prepared and all 
you have to do is add water. Isn’t 
it wonderful, Sabilla? (Hands box to 
SaBILLA.) Read what it says on the 
box. 








SaBitta (Reading): Powdered newts’ 
eyes, frogs’ toes, adders’ forks, liz- 
ards’ legs and hemlock root. Add one 
quart of water to every package of 
SPELLO and stir in the dark of the 
moon with a crooked stick. 

AvuriLLa: Well, I’ll be voodooed and 
hoodooed! If it isn’t poor dear Mam- 
ma’s recipe down to the crooked 
stick. 

SaBIL.a: Even the hemlock root. 

VaniLia (Taking package): And it says 
here, “flavored with dragon’s scale 
and wolf’s tooth.”” They were always 
so hard to get. 

SaBILLA (Impatiently): Don’t stand 
there all night, girl. Let’s try it. 
(Seizes package, opens it and dumps 
contenis into pan.) Aurilla, fetch me 
some water. (AURILLA exits and 
comes back with pail of water.) Va- 
nilla, you bring me a crooked stick. 
(SABILLA prepares the mixture as the 
others watch.) There! Now for the 
chant. 

ALL: 

“Double, double, toil and trouble! 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble!” 

VaniLLa: And a Hey nonny, nonny 
and a hot cha cha! 

AuRILLA: What’s that? 

VANILLA: Oh, that’s just a new charm 
I learned tonight. I just added it for 
good luck. 

SaBILLA: I tell you what, child, if this 
Spello turns out as well as you 
claim it will, we'll have a little 
celebration. 

Auritia: Which would you rather do? 

Invite some ghosties and ghoulies 

up here for a party or fly down to the 

churchyard at midnight and watch 
the skeletons come out of their graves 


for the big Bone Dance? 

SaBiLLA: She’ll want to go to the 
Skeleton Ball, won’t you, my dear? 
And so do I. You'll love it, my child. 

AurILLa: If we’re going down there, 
I'll have to finish my work on the 
broomsticks. By the way, Vanilla, 
where’s yours? I’ve not seen it since 
you came back. 

VANILLA: Why — er — uh — it must 
be around here some place. 

AuRILLa: Bring it here to me. I don’t 
trust that handle. I was worried 
about it the whole time you were 
gone. Afraid it might give way right 
in mid-air and then where would 
you be? 

VaNiLLA: Oh, it’s perfectly safe. Don’t 
bother about it. 

SaBILLA: Nonsense! Do as your sister 
tells you. You’re no good to yourself 
or anyone else with a broken neck. 

VANILLA: But — I — er — uh — 

SaBILLa: What are you stuttering and 
stammering about? 

AuritLa: Can’t you do as you’re told? 

VaNiLLA: Oh, dear! I guess I'll have to 
tell you. I don’t have my broomstick. 
I lost it. 

SaBILa: Lost it! Impossible! 

AurILLta: You couldn’t have flown 
home without it. 

VaNILLA: But I did. I was so excited 
over Spello that I left my broom- 
stick in the store. 

SaBiLLa: Then how did you get back 
here? 

Vania: I flew. 

Aura: I suppose you just put a spell 
on yourself and flew home by magic. 

Vania: Not exactly. 

SaBitita: No, I guess not. She’s not 
that clever. 
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AURILLA: But she’s here so there must 
be some explanation. 

VANILLA: There is, a very natural one, 
but it may sound a bit strange to 
you. The fact is, Michael brought me 
home. 

SaBiLLA: But you said you flew. 

VANILLA: We did. He brought me home 
in his plane. Didn’t you hear the 
noise of the motor? 

SABILLA: So that was the terrible racket 
we heard awhile ago. 

AuRILLA: Why didn’t you tell us this 
before? 

VaNILLA: I haven’t had a chance. 
Besides, I was a little scared. I 
wanted to break the news gently 
before I introduced Michael to you. 

SaBILLA: You mean he’s here? 

VANILLA: He’s waiting in his plane to 
meet you. Oh, please, can’t I ask 
him in? 

AurRILLA (Too sweetly): Why, of course, 
my dear. Bring the young man in. 
We'll be delighted to meet him. 

VANILLA: Oh, no, I won’t. I don’t trust 
you when you’re that sweet. You'll 
change him into some horrible crea- 
ture, before I can stop you. I might 
have known you’d act like this. I 
never have any fun at all. 

SaBILLA: I guess life does seem dull to 
you, child, hidden away up here with 
no other young sprites. 

AurILLa: You sentimental old pelican! 
What do you mean by sympathizing 
with her? The thing to do is to get 
rid of that young man at once. Look 
what he’s done to our Vanilla al- 
ready. 

SaBILLA: I can’t help remembering 
when we were young, Aurilla. Re- 
member those two high school boys 
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who took us to the school party? 
(Sighs) Percival and Algernon their 
names were. 

AuriLua: And Papa changed them into 
twin Jack-o’-Lanterns the minute he 
saw them. 

SABILLA: Remember how we cried 
and couldn’t eat for twenty years? 
VaNILLA: Why, I never knew you two 

had any romantic adventures. 

AvRILLA: Shows how much you know 
about your own sisters. I must say, 
Sabilla, you have touched a respon- 
sive chord in my old heart when you 
mentioned those poor dear boys. 
Perhaps we had better see Vanilla’s 
young man and have a chat with 
him. 

VaniLLa: Oh, you darling. And you 
promise not to change him into 
anything horrible? 

AuriLLa: Not unless you wish it, my 
dear. Now run along and fetch him. 

VANILLA: No need to tell me twice. 
I'll be back in a jiffy. (VANILLA 
exits.) 

SaBILLA: Dear me, I’m all aflutter. I 
guess we look a sight. 

AurILia: We look just the way a couple 
of Hallowe’en Witches should look. 
I do wish the wart on my nose 
weren’t quite so large, but poor dear 
Mamma always used to say it was 
a true mark of distinction. 

SaBitLa: I daresay Vanilla’s young 
man won’t look at your wart. He’ll 
have eyes for no one but that little 
minx. 

Auritia: Sh! Here they come. Now 
don’t be so gushy. Try to act as if 
we were used to entertaining young 
men every day. (Enter VANILLA and 
MICHAEL.) 











VaniLLa: Michael, you have no idea 
what an honor is being conferred on 
you. My sisters seldom receive any- 
one from the outside world. Sister 
Sabilla and Sister Aurilla, may I 
present Michael Braden? 

Botu: Good evening, Michael. Wel- 
come to our cave. 

MicuakE.: Good evening. I assure you 
I appreciate this honor more than 
I can tell. 

SaBILLA: Won’t you sit down? 

Micuaet (Seating himself on bench): 
Thank you. Cozy little place you 
have here. 

AuriLtia: Oh, I’m so glad you like it. 

SaBILLA: It has been the ances- 
tral home of the Hex Family for 
generations. 

VANILLA: My sisters were quite fright- 
ened when they heard your plane, 
Michael. 

Micuaet: Oh, I’m sorry. I dare say an 
airplane motor is a bit scary when 
you're not used to them, but then 
you give folks quite a start when you 
glide by on those broomsticks. 

Auritia: Yes, I gave the Governor’s 
wife quite a turn last Hallowe’en 
when I flew by and tapped on her 
bedroom window, 

SaBILLA: It is no stranger than a lot 
of other things I could mention. 
VaNnILLA: You mean like Michael’s 

plane? But that doesn’t fly by magic. 

MicnakE.: No, it uses gasoline. 

AurRILLA: Gasoline! Never heard of it! 

SaBiLa: Is it reliable? 

MicnakE.: Oh, it’s reliable enough, 
that is, so long as the Gremlins leave 
it alone. 

SaBILLA: Gremlins! 

AvRILLA: Gremlins! Don’t tell me those 
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wretched little creatures are friends 
of yours. 

MicuakEt: I should say not! They are 
the bane of a pilot’s life. 

VANILLA: But Michael, you never told 
me you even knew the Gremlins. 
Micuar.: Are they friends of yours? 
AURILLA: Friends, indeed! Fiends and 
furies! That’s what they are. I’d 
twist their nasty little necks for 

them if I had my way. 

SaBILLA: Aurilla hates them especially. 
One of them gave her that wart. 
Micxae.: How did you ever happen to 

encounter Gremlins? 

AurILLA: They were our next-door 
neighbors for years, but they moved 
away long ago. 

Micuak-: They’re always stealing rides 
on our planes and playing tricks on 
us poor aviators. Just the other day 
a friend of mine cracked up because 
his control wires had been bitten in 
two by the little demons. 

VANILLA: Oh, how dreadful! 

Micuakt: I'll say it is and the widgets 
are worst than all the rest put 
together. 

VaniLLa: Widgets? What are they? 

Micnae.: Baby Gremlins. You should 
have seen them yesterday using my 
compass for a merry-go-round. 

VaNILLA: Isn’t there something you 
could do to get rid of them? 

Micuaet: I only wish I knew of some- 
thing. I’d like to mow down the 
High Altitude Gremlins, if nothing 
else. They’re the tribe who put ice 
on your wings when you’re flying ten 
thousand feet or more. 

SaBiLia: If there was only a way to 
clip their wings so they couldn’t fly. 

MicwaE.t: You mean their ears. The 














ones I’ve seen just flap their ears 
when they want to fly. 

AuRILLA: By Gizzards and Wizards. I 
have an idea! 

SaBILLA: Out with it. 

AuRILLA: Spello! That stuff Vanilla 
brought home. If it’s any good at 
all, it should destroy those pesky 
Gremlins. 

VANILLA (Running to examine the miz- 
ture cooking on the electric stove): Bad- 
ness to Betsy! I almost forgot. Look! 
It’s boiling and bubbling fit to kill 
(Sniffing), and it gives off a powerful 
aroma. 

MicuaEL (Sniffing the brew): Phew! 
I'll say it does! Sweet essence of 
sauerkraut! 

SaBILLA: The scientific method would 
be to try it out on a few Gremlins to 
see how it works. 

MicnaeE.: That’s a practical sugges- 
tion. As Vanilla and I were flying up 
here, I noticed my carburetor wasn’t 
acting just right, so there were 
probably some Gremlins aboard. I'll 
wager they’re swarming all over my 
plane this very minute drinking the 
gasoline and meddling with the in- 
strument needles. 

VaniLLaA: Why don’t you tiptoe out 
and take a look? If you catch any, try 
to make them come in here for our 
little experiment. Once we get them 
inside the cave, Spello will do the 
rest. 

Micwak.: If you witches could rid the 
air force of Gremlin trouble, you’d 
really go down in history. [ll get 
them in here if I have to turn into a 
Gremlin myself. (Exit MicHak.) 

SaBitLa: By the pricking of my 
thumbs, I can tell we’re going to fin- 
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ish those Gremlins once and for all. 

AURILLA: How are we going to get them 
to drink the magic brew? They’ll be 
too suspicious to drink anything we 
offer them. 

VANILLA: Oh, they won’t have to drink 
anything. Spello is for external use 
only. All we need to do is to sprinkle 
a few drops on each Gremlin and 
we'll have them all at our mercy. 

AuRiLua: That’s easier said than done. 
A Gremlin is never still a minute. 
We'll never catch them long enough 
to sprinkle them with anything. 

VaNniLLA: It’s a mighty good thing I 
was introduced to civilization today 
and learned about modern inven- 
tions. Where’s my shopping bag? 
(Looks around and discovers it.) 
There’s one more little article I was 
saving for your birthday present, but 
you might as well have it now. 
(Produces small Flit gun from bag.) I 
brought you this little invention, 
and we might as well try it out on the 
Gremlins. If we load this thing with 
Spello we can slay all the Gremlins at 
one blow. See — this is how it works. 
(Demonstrates Flit gun.) 

Aura: Capital! Capital! Let me 
pour in the ammunition. (Takes 
spray gun to kettle and pretends to 
fill tt.) 

Sasitua: I hope they shrivel into dust 
at the very first drop. 

Auriua: I hope they turn into little 
green worms. 

VaniLLa: I hope they turn into some- 
thing good to eat. Sh! Here they 
come. (Offstage, singing.) Get ready, 
but hold your fire till I give the sig- 
nal. (The GREMLINS march in singing 
the following words to the tune of 





“The Campbells Are Comin’” 

Micuwakt is behind them.) 

The Gremlins are comin’. 

How sad! How sad! 

The Gremlins are comin’. 

Get mad! Get mad! 

The Gremlins are comin’ 

When motors are hummin’ 

The Gremlins are comin’. 

Too bad! Too bad! 

We'll drink the gas till the tank is 
dry, 

We'll ice your wings if you fly too 
high. 

We'll fly all night and fly all day 

And heckle the pilot all the way. 

The Gremlins are comin’. 

Beware! Beware! 

The Gremlins are comin’. 

Take care! Take care! 

We’re off on the double 

To stir up some trouble. 

The Gremlins are comin’. 

Beware! Beware! 

Micuak.: Here they are! The rest is 
up to you. 

VANILLA: Ready! Aim! Fire! (AURILLA 
begins to squirt the Flit gun in the 
direction of the GREMLINS who scatter 
all over the stage with loud cries of dis- 
tress. SABILLA, VANILLA and MicHAEL 
guard the entrances. As each GREMLIN 
is doused with the magic brew he falls 
down and lies motionless on the stage. 
Finally they are all down except one 
who leads them quite a chase. They 
corner him and AvuRILLA trains the 
gun on him. He begs for mercy.) 

Goop GreEMLIN: Stop! Stop! You're 
making a dreadful mistake. Stop, 
stop, I tell you. I’m not like the 
others, please, please. Listen to my 
story. If you don’t, you'll be sorry. 


SaBiLLA: Don’t pay any attention to 
him. He’s no different from the rest. 

Goop Gremuin: I am. I tell you, I’m a 
good Gremlin. 

VaniLLA (Laughing): There is no such 
thing. 

Goop GreEM.In: Oh, yes, there is. I’m 
one; I’m a very good Gremlin. 

Micuaezt: The only good Gremlins are 
dead Gremlins. 

Goop Gremuin: That’s where you’re 
mistaken. Gremlins never die. 

AuRILLA: What about these? (Indicat- 
ing GREMLINS stretched out on the 
floor.) Aren’t they dead? 

Goop Gremuin: Not a bit. They’re just 
unconscious. In a few minutes they’ll 
be jumping around here as lively as 
ever. 

VaniLLA: Then why are you begging 
for mercy? If they are only stunned, 
then our magic brew has not done 
them any harm. 

Goop Gremuin: I told you in the first 
place I am a good Gremlin; and now 
that you have all my companions in 
this helpless state, I can tell you how 
to make good Gremlins out of them, 
too. 

MicnakEv: You'll have to explain first. 
What is a good Gremlin? I never 
heard of such a thing. 

Goop Gremuin: That’s easy. A good 
Gremlin is the opposite of a bad 
Gremlin. Those others were always 
doing all sorts of things to hinder 
you. Well, I do just the opposite. 1 
keep gas tanks from leaking, I can 
stand out on a wing in the coldest 
fog and keep them free of icicles, just 
by blowing on them. I can keep 
knocks out of motors. I can keep your 
motor from going bad. In short, I am 














the kind of Gremlin every aviator 
needs. 

MicnaEL: And you say there is a 
chance of making the others over 
according to your pattern? 

Goop GremMuIn: Sure thing. It’s as 
easy as pie. But we must do it while 
they are asleep. 

VANILLA: You make it sound so mys- 
terious. What must we do? 

Goop Gremuin: You must put the 
Victory sign on their foreheads. 
(Points to Red “V” on his own fore- 
head.) See. With that “V” on them, 
they just can’t do anything but help 
the cause. Isn’t that what you want? 

SaBILLA: Let’s mark it on in blood. 

VANILLA: Goodness! Sabilla, you make 
the chills run up and down my back. 
A lipstick will be much better. 

AvuRILLA: Lipstick? What’s that? 

VANILLA: Something that makes even 
a witch look bewitching. (Produces 
lipstick from vanity case.) This is 
something I can do with pleasure. 
(Marks a big red ““V” on the forehead 
of each_unconscious GREMLIN.) 

MicnaE.: “V” for victory. I hope it 
soaks clear through their wicked lit- 
tle skulls. 

Goop Gremuin: It will. It soaked 
through mine. I tell you I am a re- 
formed character. 

SaBILua: I still think it should have 
been written in blood. 

VANILLA: Nail polish might have been 
more lasting, but I think this will do. 

AuRILLA: Hurry up. I see one of them 
beginning to wriggle. They'll be com- 
ing to life any minute. 

Goop Gremuin (Nodding his head): 
And you'll see they’ll be as good as 
gold. 





MicwakE.: I never thought I’d live to 
see a whole troop of Victory Grem- 
lins. Look. They’re beginning to sit 
up and take notice. (One by one the 
GREMLINS sit up, rubbing their eyes 
and looking about them in a dazed 
fashion.) 

Goop Grem.in: How do you feel? 

Gremuins (In chorus): We feel good! 

Goop Gremuin: What did I tell you? 
It’s beginning to work. I knew they 
would change their tune. 

REFORMED GREMLIN: Oh, no we haven’t 
changed our tune. We’ve just altered 
the words. Listen! (TJ'o his comrades) 
On your feet, men! (GREMLINS rise.) 
Let’s show these folks we have turned 
over a new leaf. 

Au: Let’s give em our theme song. 
(They sing to the tune of “The Camp- 
bells Are Comin’.”’) 

V Gremlins are comin’. 
Good cheer! Good cheer! 

V Gremlins are comin’. 
They’re near! They’re near! 
V Gremlins are comin’ 

To keep motors hummin’. 
V Gremlins are comin’. 
They’re here! They’re here! 

We'll fill your tank so it’s never dry. 
We'll melt the ice when you fly too 
high. 
We'll fly all night and we'll fly all 

day, 
And chase your troubles all away. 
V Gremlins are comin’. 
Just see! Just see! 
V Gremlins are comin’ 
In glee! In glee! 
We wear a red letter 
That’s made us all better. 
From now on we're fightin’ 


For V! For V! 





Goop GrEMLIN: And that, my friends, 
is the Victory song of the Gremlins. 

Micuak.: It’s music to my ears, I as- 
sure you, and it will be music to the 
ears of every pilot. That is — if you 
really mean it. 

REFORMED GREMLIN: If we really mean 
it? We’ll have to work overtime for 
all the mishaps we've caused you. 
Forward, men! Let’s get on the job 
and show them we mean business. 
(GREMLINS exit to music of their 
Victory Song.) 

MicuakE.t: The Radio Commentators 
would call that the greatest victory 
of the war. All those fellows needed 
was a little guidance. 

SaBiLLa: And a good dose of Witches’ 
Brew to knock a little sense into 
them. 

VaniLLa: Michael, you better carry 
this lipstick with you always in case 
you encounter more unreformed 
Gremlins. 

AurRILLA (Handing him the loaded Flit 
gun): And a good supply of Spello. 
Give ’em the works with this, Mi- 
chael, and, by cinders, you'll never 
have any more Gremlin trouble. 

Micuak.: You ladies certainly should 
receive some official recognition from 
the government for your discovery. 
The minute I get home [’ll see to it 





that the Hex Sisters receive the Army 
and Navy V for their services. 

SaBILLA: Guess we ought to go into 
production in a big way now. You 
fellows will be needing this stuff in 
large quantities as fast as we can 
make it. 

Micnaet: You said it. A Flit gun 
loaded with Spello and a bright red 
lipstick will be part of every aviator’s 
standard equipment from now on. 

AuritLa: Then why are we standing 
here talking? Let’s get on the job. 
There are three of us, so we can work 
in three shifts of eight hours each. 

Micuak : That’s the spirit. You’re war 
workers now, and your new boss will 
be mighty proud of you. 

VANILLA: I guess you mean Uncle Sam 
is our new boss. Well, we're mighty 
proud to be working for him, too. It’s 
high time we Hallowe’en witches 
show the world we can be as patriotic 
as anybody else. How about it, Girls? 

Sasitia: That’s right. By bonds and 
bullets, our family will go down in 
history as the Witches who bewitched 
the Gremlins. 

AurRILLA: Be sure to tell Uncle Sam 
we’re working for him now one hun- 
dred per cent. 


THE END 
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The Boy Dreamer 


by Helen Roberts 


Characters 


CHRISTOPHER CoLumpBvs, 14. 

BARTHOLOMEW CoLuMBUs, his 10-year- 
old brother. 

Prero, a 12-year-old neighbor boy. 

BrancuHetta CoLumsvs, sister of Chris- 
topher. 

SusaNnnAH Co.umBvs, mother of Chris- 
topher. 

Auonzo, Captain of the Santa Clara. 

MicuEL, 19-year-old sailor. 

Francisco, an old sailor. 

Setrine: The beach at Genoa, Italy, 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

At Rise: Curis, a boy of about 14, and 
Piero, his friend of 12, are lying under 
a tree near the edge of the water. Curis 
is propped against the tree drawing 
charcoal maps on a roll of paper, 
while Prero wriggles around like a 
young puppy. The boys and sailors 
carry in filled sacks. 

Prero: What are you always drawing 
maps for, Chris? Why don’t you 
work like Bart and me? 

Curis (Importantly): Work! What do 
you think I’m doing? This is real 
work ... and mighty important 
work, too, if you want to know. It’s 
a lot better than getting a penny a 
load the way you do loading boats 
like that old tub of a Santa Clara. 

Piero: So the Santa Clara’s:an old 
tub now, is it? Good thing Captain 
Alonzo didn’t hear that. 

Curis: Hmph! What do I care? 
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BaRTHOLOMEW (Enters with a load, 
tired and querulous): Say, Chris! I 
wish you’d never run away and gone 
to sea. Ever since you sailed way out 
in the Atlantic that time you’ve 
done nothing but draw maps, while 
I’ve had to carry all the loads for you. 

Prero (Laughing): Cheer up, Bart! 
That’s what little brothers are for. 
I’m glad I’m not his brother. Chris is 
an important man these days with 
his everlasting maps. 

Curis (Very superior): That just proves 
that you children don’t know any- 
thing about sailing yet. Any good 
sailor knows how important maps 
are. 

BarTHOLOMEW: Sure! But I don’t have 
to be a sailor to see how those silly 
maps get you out of all the hard 
work! 

Curis: Aw, forget about it, Bart. Why 
I’ve studied and studied about maps. 
Besides, I’ve read all the books in 
town about maps and travel. 

BarTHOLOMEW: You'd better work 
more and read less then. 

Piero: You're tired, Bart. Sit down 
and rest here beside us a moment. 
(To Curis) What kind of map do you 
call that? 

Curis (Holding out his map): See! 
Here’s where we are, right in Genoa, 
Italy. 

Bart (Grumbling): You don’t need to 
tell us that! We may not be as old as 





you, Mr. Christopher Columbus, but 
we at least know where we live. 
Curis (Pointing): Here’s Spain and 


Portugal . . . and out here are the 
Canary Islands . . . and here are 
the Azores far out in the Atlantic. 
And beyond that .. . 

Piero: What, Chris? Just tell me 
that and you'll really be saying 
something. 

Curis (Seriously): Nobody knows for 
sure. Maybe India; maybe some 
country no one’s ever heard of yet. 

Pirro: Now, you're talking just plain 
foolishness, Chris. Everyone knows 
India and China are east of here, not 
west. And besides, how do you know 
there’s anything way out where ships 
have never been? It’s most likely 
the end of the earth. 

Micvuet (Entering; he is a teasing sort of 
bully): Well, well, Chris! At your old 
trick of map-making, eh? Where are 
you sailing this time? Out on the 
horizon with the sea-serpents and 
monsters? 

Curis (Frowning): Who wants to 
know? 

Micvet (Teasing). Why . no one. 
But you’d best stop that drawing and 
help load the ship before Cap’n 
Alonzo catches you here. Go along, 
all of you. 

Curis: You’re not the boss. The 
tide doesn’t turn for two hours yet. 
What’s the big hurry? 

MicvuE.: Smarty, aren’t you? Guess 
that’s why you don’t have to work 
and help your mother out. It’s lots 
easier to let Bart here support you 
while you just dream of being a 
master mariner. 

Curis: I don’t intend to be a common 
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sailor. 

MicvueEt: Oh, no? Well, just listen to 
him brag! 

Curis: I’m going to sail away and dis- 
cover new lands. That’s why I’m 
working so hard on these maps now. 
Some day I'll be . . . why I'll be a 
famous explorer. (Positively.) And I 
won’t take any load to that boat until 
I’m good and ready. So there! 

Moruer (Offstage, very clear and com- 
manding): Chris! Chris! Chris—to— 
pher Columbus! Where are you? 

Curis (Jumping up with alacrity and 
starting off after Pirro and Bart 
with a load, while Miaure. laughs 
scornfully): Such luck! Why did she 
have to come when I’m right in the 
middle of an important map? (Ezits.) 

Moruer (Enters, sees Miaue.): Mi- 
guel, where’s Chris? 

Miauet (Obviously in awe of Mrs. 
Cotumsus, points offstage): He .. . 
he left in a hurry. (Ezits.) 

Moruer: Chris Columbus! You come 
right back here! I need some money 
for my marketing. You don’t want to 
go hungry, do you? 

Curis (Enters. Giving her coins, his 
self-assurance gone): Here’s all I’ve 
got. 

Moruer (Sharply): But Chris! This is 
only for two trips. There’s some mis- 
take! Didn’t they pay you for the 
rest? 

Curis: That’s all the trips I made. 

Moruer (Hands on hips, lecturing an- 
grily): Only two trips! Why, you’re 
a disgrace to the name of Columbus! 
To think that hard-working people 
like Domenico and Susannah Colum- 
bus could have such a lazy son! 
Why, Bartholomew is worth twice as 
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much as you any day. (BaRTHOLO- 
MEW and Pirro enter timidly.) Chris- 
topher Columbus! You’re a shiftless, 
good-for-nothing dreamer . . . and 
you deserve to have no supper .. . 
or breakfast either. 

BaRTHOLOMEW (Approaching his mother 
to defend his brother): But Mother! 
Chris really has been working hard. 
Just look at all the maps he’s made 
this morning. (Gives her his money.) 
Some day, Chris is going to be a 
great sailor. He told me so him- 
self. And some day . . . he'll even 
discover new lands,maybe,and .. . 
and... 

Moruer (Interrupting): And in the 
meantime we'll all starve most likely. 
(Holds out hand, looking at the money.) 
Look at that! Ten pennies! As if 
that would feed two great big hulk- 
ing boys, to say nothing of your sis- 
ter, Bianchetta. Now, get busy, and 
carry as many loads of grain as you 
can! (Ezits.) 

BarTHOLOMEW: Come on, Chris! You 
heard what Mother said. 

Curis (Grumbling): How could I help 
it? I wish I didn’t have to load ships 
for someone else. I don’t like it one 
single bit. 

Pirro (Coazingly) : It’s not so bad when 
we all work together. We could even 
sing or whistle and make a game of 
our work. (Whistles encouragingly.) 

Curis (Disgustedly): Game? Nothing! 
(Examines maps longingly as he rolls 
them up.) Well . . . I guess all great 
men were most likely misunderstood 
by their families. 

Prero (Laughing): Sure thing! My 
mother never thinks I do enough 
either. Always scolding! (They go out.) 
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Micuet (Enters singing a sea-chanty. 
His empty sack is slung over his 
shoulder): Coast is clear now. Looks 
like Mis’ Columbus meant business 
this time. She must have laid down 
the law to that smart son of hers. 
(Sees the maps, picks them up and 
looks at them.) Never knew him to 
go off and leave his precious maps 
before! (Turns them first one way, 
then another, eramines the backs, then 
upside down, greatly puzzled.) Won- 
der what they’re all about, any- 
way! Might be something to ’em, I 
suppose. 

Francisco (Enters, unobserved, carry- 
ing a load): Don’t tell me you’re 
in the map business, Miguel! 

MieueL: Not me! Not with these 
hands! They’re good for climbing rig- 
ging or carrying cargo . . . (Laughs), 
but not for handling little pieces of 
charcoal like this. (They examine 
maps.) What d’you know about 
maps? Are these any good? 

Francisco: I can’t rightly tell. Chris 
has spent a lot of time poring over 
old maps and studying navigation. 

Miave.: Yeah! To hear him tell it, 
you'd think he was ’most as good as a 
sea cap’n. 

Francisco: He’s done considerable 
sailing for a boy his age . . . to say 
nothing of the schooling he’s had. 

Micue.: He doesn’t need to talk so 
big . . . as if he really was going to 
be somebody. He’s got a way with 
him, though. You know, sometimes, 
I almost believe him myself. 

Francisco (Laughing): Then he must 
have a way with him. (Seriously) 
*Twouldn’t surprise me any if he 
turned out to be a great man. He does 





a lot o’ dreamin’. . . an’ thinkin’ 

. an’ plannin’. Who knows? Maybe 
he’ll make some of his dreams come 
true. 

Micvuet (Paying no attention to Fran- 
cisco, turns back to maps): I get it 
now. Look here, Francisco! Look 
what the kid’s done here! This is 
meant to be Spain and the Atlantic 
Ocean . . . and bless me if he hasn’t 
gone and put China and India across 
the Atlantic . . . west of here, 
*stead of over east. (Points to op- 
posite side of map.) Where everyone 
knows it belongs. (Laughs uproari- 
ously as Curis comes in, unnoticed by 
MiGvueEL, hurt by what he hears.) 

Francisco (Noticing Curis): You'd 
best put those maps down, Miguel. 
They’re not so foolish as you might 
think, maybe. 

Curis (Elated, joins the others): Fran- 
cisco! Do you mean it? 

Francisco (Soothingly): Sure I mean 
it! Why, I'll be glad to pay you. 
(Takes coins from pocket and looks at 
them.) Why, I'll pay you the same 
that Cap’n Alonzo would pay for 
five loads to the Santa Clara. 

Curis (Overjoyed): That’s great! No 
one ever paid me for a map before, 
Francisco. You’re not just saying 
that to tease me, are you? 

Francisco (Giving him coins): Not on 
your life! Why, Ill hang that map 
somewhere aboard ship where I can 
see it every blessed day. Maybe you 
can make a lot more money in maps 
than in sailoring or loading ships. 
(Puts his bag on shoulder, tucks map 
under his arm.) Next time the Santa 
Clara puts in port here we'll talk 
some more about maps. (Ezits.) 





Micvuet: Whew! He’s sure an easy 
mark! Wish I could make money like 
that without working. 

Curis: You still think I’m just play- 
ing, don’t you, Miguel? Well, I'm 
not! 

MiavEt: Oh, no? Sounds mighty fishy 
to me. Why d’you think China’s 
west when we knows it’s east? You 
know good and well you can’t sail 
west to find the east. 

Curis (Mysteriously): But you can! 
MicevueE.: You can’t make me believe 
that east is west and west is east. 
Curis: Of course not. That wouldn’t 
be true, and no one wants you to 

believe what’s not true. 

Miacvuet (Puzzled, half-convinced): But 
you just can’t sail west (Points) and 
find east. (Points in opposite direc- 
tion.) It just can’t be done. Doesn’t 
make good sense! 

Curis (Looking around): Maybe I can 
explain it to you. I’ve thought 
about it such a lot, Miguel, that 
it seems simple enough to me. 
I'll try to make you understand. I 
wake up nights thinking about it. 
(Picks up maps to show Miavuet.) I 
can’t seem to get it off my mind. 

Brancuetta (Entering): Well, Chris! I 
didn’t expect to find you just fooling 
around here. Mother said you were 
working. She’ll surely make a fuss 
when I go back and tell her there 
isn’t any more money after all. 

Curis: But there is! Here! Will this 
help? (Gives her map money.) 

Brancuetta: But Chris! You haven’t 
had time to carry five loads yet. I 
just saw Bart, and he had money for 
only two loads. Where’d you get this 
money? 














Curis (Casually): I sold a map, Bianca. 
That’s how I got it. 

Brancuetta: A map! You make them 
without even batting an eye! Surely 
they can’t be worth this much 
money! 

Curis (Bursting with pride and im- 
portance): Why not? Francisco says 
maybe they’ll be worth much more. 
‘He says cartographers — that’s the 
name they call people who make 
maps — are in great demand by good 
sea captains these days. 

Piero (Entering with Bart during last 
speech): Are you going to be a cart — 
whatever it was you called it — in- 
instead of a sailor? 

Curis: 1 should say not! Drawing maps 
is only the beginning. I’m going to 
learn all that the best sea captains 
around here know, and more, too. 
Then I’m going to be a great ex- 
plorer . . . the discoverer of a new 
route to China and India. 

Mievue.: That’s just a pipe dream, 
Chris, and you knows it. You’d best 
stick to your maps. 

Curis: I'll show you... . 

Micus.: People’ve been trying to find 
a short route to India for years and 
years. So far nobody’s found one. 
That’s why all the goods from there 
cost so much money . . . and are so 
hard to get. 

Curis: I’m going to change all that 

. when I grow up. 

Miaue. (Laughing): Chris, your yarns 

get wilder and funnier all the time. 


Next thing we know you'll be telling 
us about mountains of gold and 
rivers of diamonds. . . . 


Brancuetta: Miguel’s right. People 
will think you’re crazy, Chris, and 
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will lock you up if you tell stories like 
that. 

Curis: Don’t you believe in anything, 
Miguel? 

Mievet (Laughs, teasingly): Oh, sure, 
sure! I believe that east is west . . . 
and west is east. 

Curis (Doggedly, almost in tears): I'll 
find that mountain of gold some day 

. and when I’m rich and famous 
you'll wish you had believed in me. 

Prero (Looking at map, trying to console 
Curis): You promised to show us 
how you were going to get to India 
by a short route. 

Curis (Encouraged): Well ... you 
know the earth is round... . 

MievuEL (Arguing): Aw, go on! Who 
says so? 

Curis: Why, lots of people say so, and 
I'll prove it! You know how the tip 
of a ship’s mast is the last thing you 
see in the distance, and how it’s the 
first thing you see when a boat’s 
coming in. 

BartHoLtomew: Of course! I’ve seen 
that lots of times. 

Prero: So have I! There’s one way out 
there at sea now. And if you climb a 
cliff you can see it even longer. 

Curis: So... the earth must be 
round, 

Micuet (Unwillingly, tracing imagi- 
nary figures in the air): Maybe it 
does curve a little. 

Curis: Look! Let’s pretend this big 
sack is the earth. (Sets it up. Takes 
charcoal and draws rough map big 
enough for audience to see, while the 
others walk around sack wondering 
what he is going to do.) 

Mieve.: What a funny-looking earth 
that is! 





Curis: Right here’s Spain and Por- 
tugal. (Moves over.) And here’s China 
and India. 

Prero: Sure! That’s right, Chris! We 
all know that! 

MievEt: Ho, ho! That’s where I caught 
you! You said it was the other way 
round! 

Curis: So it is! 

Bart (Running around bag, suddenly 
understands) : It’s both ways at once! 
I see it now. (Walks around bag.) We 
can get there this way, or — (Walks 
around other way.) Or else we can get 
there this way. 

Micvet (Scratches his head, still puz- 
zled): Well, T’ll be . . . (Walks 
around, first one way, then another, 
shaking his head.) 

Francisco (Entering with Captain 
Auonzo during demonstration): Do it 
again, Chris, so Cap’n Alonzo can see. 

Autonzo (Blustering): What’s the idea 
of all this monkey-business when 
there’s work to be done? 

Francisco (Soothingly): It’ll only take 
a minute, Cap’n. 

Autonzo: I’m in no mood for such 
nonsense. 

Francisco: It’s not nonsense! The 
boy’s got a good head on him. 

Curis (A little timidly, but with growing 
assurance): This is the way you 
usually sail the Santa Clara when 
you're getting a load from India, 
isn’t it, Captain Alonzo? (Traces 
routes on sack with a long stick he picks 
up.) Way down here through the 
Mediterranean . . . and then a long 
trip overland to India. Then back 
to your ship with what’s left of the 
load. 

Atonzo (Fascinated, in spite of himself): 
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Of course! There’s no other way to 
go. 

Curis (Retracing it): It’s a long jour- 
ney, isn’t it? And a dangerous one, 
too, with pirates all along the coast 
of Africa here. It takes time and 
money to bring the supplies across 
the land and then load them aboard 
the Santa Clara. 

Atonzo (Losing interest): Yes, yes. 
But what’s that got to do with it all? 
You’re just wasting my time, now. 

Curis: No, Captain. I’m saving itl 
See how much better this route is. 
(Traces his new route on the map.) 

Pirro (Pleased and excited): There’d 
be less danger from pirates, too, as 
they’d never know which way you 
were going to take. 

MicueE. (Mildly enthusiastic): There’d 
be no way fer pirates to find you .. . 
way out in the ocean. (Dismayed.) 
But shucks! You couldn’t never cross 
it, could you? 

Curis: I don’t see why not. 

MicvE-: Cause no one’s never done it. 

Francisco: There allus has to be a first 
time, don’t there? 

Mievet (Dubiously): It’s so far! Why 

. it must be hundreds of miles. 

Avonzo: You're all talking through 
your hats. You don’t know the first 
thing about it. It’s one thing to sail 
along the coast of northern Africa, 
where you know there’s land some- 
where near, but it’s something else 
again to go straight out into the un- 
known sea. 

Curis (Persuasively): But with a fleet 
of ships you could make it. 

Miceuet (Laughing boisterously): Ho, 
ho! That’s a good one! A fleet of 
ships he says! (Pulls out empty pock- 





ets.) I s’pose you thinks Cap’n 
Alonzo would let you sail the Santa 
Clara out over the edge of the sea. 

Curis (Belligerently): Who said Id 
want to sail the Santa Clara? (Steps 
up to Miauet threateningly.) So you 
don’t think I could get ships, eh? 
I suppose you think so too, Captain 
Alonzo? 

Atonzo: I’m not even thinking about 
it. This nonsense has gone to your 
head. You’re not only wasting my 
time, but you’re keeping the others 
from loading my ship. Come on, 
Francisco. It’s near sailing time and 
there’s still a lot to do. (ALonzo, 
Francisco, and MicuEt start out.) 
But just remember this, boy! Cap- 
tain Alonzo’s taking the old route to 
India. The old route, mind you! 
(He laughs at his joke; Miaue. joins 
him, but Francisco shakes his head 
unhappily. The others look crestfallen. 
Atonzo, Francisco, and Micuen 
leave.) 

BiaNncHETTA: You surely made a 
mess of everything that time, Chris. 
Maybe you and Bart won’t get any 
more work from Captain Alonzo 
next time he’s in port. Then what’ll 
we do? 

Curis (Defiantly): I don’t care! Some 
day folks’ll be glad to have me show 
them this new route. (Boasting to 
cover his hurt pride.) Why .. . [ll 
bet you even Kings and Queens will 
beg me to tell them my secret. 

Brancuetta: Come on, Chris! Let’s go 
home! You're just putting on a show 
now. What’s the use of getting so 
excited about it? 

Curis: Excited, am I? Not half as 
excited as they'll be to hear my plan. 
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Bianca, you sit down there. (Pushes 
her down under the tree where he had 
been.) Now, you’re a queen on her 
throne. Bart, you’re the king of . . . 
well, it doesn’t matter much where. 
You two are king and queen. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: I’m too tired to play 
such silly games. Besides, we’ve got 
to finish loading the Santa Clara. 

Curis (With powerful appeal): Don’t 
you understand, Bart? This isn’t a 
game! 

Pirro: J understand, Chris. You’re 
showing us how you'll really do it 
some day. I’ll be chancellor, or royal 
secretary, or something like that. 
(Stands proudly at the side of others.) 

Curis (Bowing deeply and seriously, 
others lost in his spell): Your Maj- 
esties! You are very great and noble 
. . . but great as you are I wish to 
make you even greater. All the world 
knows of your great wealth and 
power, and J will show you how you 
can increase these, and become the 
greatest monarchs in the world. 

Brancuetta (Playing up and loving her 
réle): My dear Christopher Colum- 
bus. I have heard of your great . . . 
(Falters.) great skill and... and 
learning. How would you suggest 
we gain this added fame? 

BarTHOLOMEW: Whew! You two al- 
most make me believe you. 

Prero (Whispering): Sh, Your Maj- 
esty! A king mustn’t act that way. 
BarRTHOLOMEW (Impressed): I’m sorry. 
Curis (Bowing again): Your Majesty! 
Through my studies I’ve learned of a 
new route to the wealth of India 
and China. I have read of a mountain 
of gold and I ask the privilege of 

bringing it to lay at your feet. 
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Brancuetra: Bring a mountain of gold 
to my feet? (Bursts out laughing.) Oh, 
Chris! You can’t expect me to be 
serious when you say such silly 
things. I just can’t help laughing. 
Why, any queen with half an ounce 
of sense would have you thrown out 
and put in chains as a lunatic. 

Prero: And that’d finish you and your 
crazy schemes. 

Curis (Unheeding, absorbed in his réle) : 
I am overjoyed that you approve of 
my plan. I promise you will never 
regret it. 

Brancuetta (Thrilled): Chris! You’re 
wonderful. 

Curis (Gesturing elegantly): So you 
want me to take your splendid fleet of 
new ships and bring back all this 
gold? (Strokes his imaginary beard.) 
On second thought I believe it would 
be better to take only a few ships 
on the first trip. You see, Your 
Majesties, if there were too many 
ships they might get separated dur- 
ing the voyage. 

Prero (Nodding): So they might .. . 
and that would be such a pity. 

Curis: Now, in order to make this 


voyage for you, I must ask that you 
grant me certain terms... . 

Brancuetta (Laughing to Pirro): The 
young man is bold. He demands 
terms of the King and Queen. 

Curis (Grandly): It is really little I 
ask as reward for my services. 

BARTHOLOMEW (Aside): Here it comes! 
Same old Chris! 

Curis: First, I wish the title of Admiral 
of this fleet. That’s right. Admiral 
Christopher Columbus! How fine it 
sounds! 

BaRTHOLOMEW: It does sound grand 
. . . for a poor boy! 

Curis: And second, I would ask to be 
knighted so that my family may keep 
the title of nobility forever. (Bows to 
BarRTHOLOMEW and Branca.) That 
sounds like enough for this time. 
Admiral Sir Christopher Columbus. 
(Bows.) The obedient servant of 
your august Majesties. (Bows deeply 
again.) 

Biancuetta: A mere trifle to demand 
from your King and Queen. 


THE END 








Nathan Hale 


by Riley Hughes 


Characters 

Enocu Hate, “Hale Primus,” 19. 

NaTHAN Hates, “Hale Secundus,” 17. 

GrrrorD, their fag, 15. 

JOHN SMITHSON, an upperclassman, 18. 

Sertine: The sparsely furnished study of 
the Hale brothers at Connecticut Hall 
in Yale College. It is a pleasant late 
autumn afternoon in 1772. 

At Rise: Girrorp, a freshman whose 
duty it is to “fag,” that is to perform 
menial tasks for upperclassmen, enters 
right carrying an armful of firewood. 
He goes to fireplace center and places 
logs in an untidy pile and then slowly 
sets them in place on the andirons. 

Girrorp (Singing tunelessly, but with 
spirit): 

“Come join hand in hand, brave 
Americans all, 

And rouse your bold hearts at fair 
Liberty’s call.” 

‘(He stands back to survey his work. 

As he does so, SMITHSON, wearing 

mortarboard and gown, enters right 

and stands unobserved in a disapprov- 

ing manner. GirForD gaily seizes a 

log and continues his song.) 

“No tyrannous acts shall suppress 
your just claim, 

Nor stain with dishonor America’s 
name.” 

SmitHson (Unpleasantly): You make 
yourself at home here! 

Girrorp (Spinning around): Nathan? 

SmirHson: Address me as “Sir,” fag. 
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Girrorp (Gulping): Yes . . . sir. 

Smituson: No, I’m not the easy-going 
Nathan Hale. Or the unworldly Hale 
Primus, either. Place a chair for me, 
fag. (GirForD does so.) What was 
that song you were singing? (He sits 
down insolently.) 

Girrorp: Farmer John Dickinson’s 
“Liberty Song,” sir. 

SmituHson (Tossing his mortarboard on 
the table): So! You fancy yourself as 
a patriot, I take it. Your name, fag? 

Girrorp: Gifford, sir. 

Smituson (Mocking): Gifford, sir, and 
I like to sing patriot songs, sir. 

Girrorp (Pleasantly, but firmly): I am 
an American. (SMITHSON glares at 
him.) Er . . . sir. 

Smituson: To be sure you are an Amer- 
ican, and so are the townies in this 
miserable village they call New 
Haven. Leave the singing to them, 
young Gifford. And the patriotism to 
your elders . . . the brothers Hale 
and myself, for example. 

Girrorp (Earnestly): But, sir, Hale 
Secundus, I mean Master Nathan 
Hale, says we are all of us to be pa- 
triots and stand up for our rights. 

Smiruson: A freshman at Yale has no 
rights, fag. A fag you will be, and 
nothing and nobody can change that, 
not even old “Nappy” Daggett, 
our illustrious president, until the 
term ends. Now get on with your 
work. Singing patriot songs, indeed! 





(GirFrorp returns to the fireplace, piles 
logs silently. SMITHSON carelessly takes 
up a book from the table.) 

SmitHson (Looking at book): Well! 
What have we here? Patriot reading, 
I’ll be bound! And here is a marked 
place, marked in Nathan’s even hand. 
(Reads aloud.) “Yet they never go to 
battle, but either in the defense of 
their own country, or to drive out of 
their friends’ land the enemies that 
have invaded it, or by their power to 
deliver from the yoke and bondage of 
tyranny some people that be there- 
with oppressed.” (Pause.) That’s 
plain enough. You have a hotbed of 
rebellion here. 

NATHAN (Entering): Well, friend John. 
My choice of reading disturbs you, 
I see. I could hear your bellowing 
half way down the hall. 

SmitHson (Laughing): And as far as 
New Haven green, I suppose. Well, 
it would do them good to hear it. 

GirrorD (Going over to NATHAN) : Good 
afternoon, Nathan. 

NaTHAN (Pleasantly): Good afternoon, 
young Gifford. Was Smithson here 
giving you a time of it? 

Girrorp (Uneasily, glancing at SmitTu- 
son): Well, no, Nathan. Not exactly. 

NatHan (Laughing): Meaning: Well, 
yes, Nathan, exactly. But pay no 
heed to him, Gifford. His bite is far 
less than his bark. 

Girrorp (Jo Natuan): Let me take 
your things, Nathan. (NATHAN re- 
moves his black gown and mortarboard 
and hands them to Girrorp, who takes 
them and disappears left.) 

Natuan (Calling after him): You’d 
best do some studying now, Gifford. 
I don’t think my brother or I will 


need you until tomorrow. 

SmitHson (Jn mock despair): Your 
boots are blacked, I suppose, and 
your clothes pressed. 

NatHan: No, John. We do that 
ourselves. 

Smiruson (Shaking his head): I gath- 
ered as much from watching that fag 
of yours, young Gifford. A good 
enough fellow, but you treat the lad 
too well, Nathan. A freshman is an 
infinitely lower animal than anything 
in creation. You should not treat a 
fag as though he were human, Na- 
than. It lowers morale. Not his, of 
course, but . . . well, that of the 
upperclassmen. 

NatHaNn (Coming over): If I did not 
know you, John, I would take you 
for a proper tyrant. 

SmitrHson (Laughing): Perhaps I did 
overdo things with young Gifford. 
Still, he has just a short time left 
before he becomes an upperclass- 
man. He should remember and treas- 
ure the experience of being a fag. 
But tell me, Nathan, do you have 
any purpose in reading this book? 
(He picks it up from the table.) It’s 
patriot reading. 

NaTHAN: Sir Thomas More’s Utopia? 
Patriot reading over two centuries 
old, John! But I suppose I have pur- 
pose enough. I like the book. Perhaps 
Utopia is a land that never was, but 
who can say that a Utopia never will 
be? Or as near one as man can build? 
There is rare sense to the book, 
John, and More was a rare man. 

SmitHson (Seriously): He lost his life, 
Nathan. 

Natuan: To a tyrant, John. (There is 
a brief, significant pause.) 





SmituHson (Slowly and with effort): Na- 
than, there is a question I would ask. 

NaTHAN (Frank and serious): You may 
ask, John. 

SmitHson: Your brother Enoch has 
told me that before you came to 
college, Nathan, you drilled with the 
village men. Nathan, would you . . 
would you take up arms against the 
king? 

NaTHAN (Picking up the book): What 
says wise Sir Thomas? (Reads aloud.) 
“For they count this the most just 
cause of war, when any people hold- 
eth a piece of ground void and vacant 
to no good nor profitable use, keep- 
ing others from the use and posses- 
sion of it, which notwithstanding 
ought thereof to be nourished and 
relieved.” (Looking up.) Things have 
not taken so bad a turn . . . as yet. 

SmiTHson: But when they do, Nathan? 

NaTHAN (Closing the book with a sharp 
report): When they do, Sir Thomas 
More will be an interesting author to 
consult. 

Smituson: I do not like the state of 
things, Nathan. We seem closer each 
passing day to open conflict. 

NaTHAN (Going over to fireplace): My 
mind is made up on that. I shall be 
among the Americans bearing arms. 

SmiTHson (Slowly): And I, too, Nathan. 

Natuan (Turning): You, John? 

SmitHson (Rising): Oh, I know I rant 
and rave, Nathan, but I am not the 
Tory people suspect me of being. 
Yes, even though I come from New 
York. You Connecticut men do not 
have title to all the loyalty, you 
know. (Sings.) 


“Come join hand in hand, brave 
Americans all, 

And rouse your bold hearts at fair 
Liberty’s call.” 

NaTuan (Laughingly, singing) : 

“No tyrannous acts shall suppress 
your just claim, 

Nor stain with dishonor America’s 
name.” 

Enocu (Offstage, singing): 

“In freedom we're born, and in 
freedom we'll live; 
Our purses are ready, 
Steady, Friends, steady, 
Not as slaves, but as freemen our 
money we'll give.” 
(Enocu enters.) And now, lads, let 
us give some of that money to Old 
Sloppy, the bald-pated monster who 
presides over gruel in the commons. 
There’s a tyrant for your rebellion. 

Smituson (Laughing): Welcome to our 
grave councils, Hale Primus. 

Enocu (Removing his mortarboard with 
a flourish): What have you and Hale 
Secundus been up to, John? Me- 
thinks I smell rebellion. 

NaTHAN (Serious): We were speaking 
of the future, Enoch, and of the 
dangers that lie ahead. Tonight men 
drill in Coventry in the fields beyond 
our father’s farm. 

Enocn (Coming over to him): You 
should be called Primus, Nathan. 
You should come first of the Hale 
brothers, for you are the one with 
serious thoughts. But I think you 
read te> much into these events. 
(Sits down by the table.) 

SmitHson: You think there will be 
peace, Enoch? 
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Enocu (Calm, assured): I do. Reason- 
able men on both sides will talk over 
the difficulties which disturb and 
separate us. (Lighting the candle on 


table.) And . . . there will be light. 


NaTHAN: If all men were kind and 
gentle as you, Enoch, there would 
never be differences among them. 

Enocn (Half-serious, half-jesting) : 
Gentlemen, I give you a prophecy. 
Men will look back on this year of 
our Lord the one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-second as the 
beginning of an age of brotherhood. 
Farmer John Dickinson has told us 
to behave like dutiful children who 
have received unmerited blows from 
a beloved parent. We should com- 
plain, yes, but with affection and 
veneration. 

NatHan (Unbelieving): Veneration, 
Enoch? 

SmitHson (To Enocn): And if that 
fails? 

Enocu: Why, then, there are Yankee 
stratagems. Surely we can find some 
way that will help ourselves and 
appeal to self-interest in London at 
the same time. There is nothing be- 
tween us that compromise and rea- 
sonable dealing cannot cure. 

NatHan (Slowly): Enoch, you have 
almost persuaded me. 

Smituson: Another Ben Franklin .. . 
Connecticut style. 

Enocu (Lighily): I will hear none of 
your flattery. (He rises.) But, mark 
me, it will fall out as I have said. 

Smituson (With slight irony): Our 
taxes seem less burdensome already. 
Hale Primus, you are a master of 
persuasion. 

Natuan: And the sound of marching 


men, Enoch? The secret drilling and 
harsh cries of command? 

Enocu (Removing his gown): Enough 
of this. (SMITHSON removes his gown 
and leaves it on chair.) 

NaTHaNn (Gently): There is no answer 
to my question, then? 

Enocn (70 Smitruson): We are off to 
the commons and then to the town. 

SmitHson (With mock gravity): Nathan, 
too? 

Enocu: And why not Nathan? 

Smiruson: Ah, but can he keep those 
ready fists to himself? I seem to 
remember his last visit ... there 
were fists flying then. Some townies 
there are who must hold it in memory 
still. If he fights for country as he 
does for Yale. . 

Natuan: Do not believe him, Enoch. 
It was John Smithson in there, slash- 
ing about him, taking on four men. 

SmitHson: And I would have fared 
badly if you had not come along to 
take good care of three of them! 

Enocu: Come! No talk of fighting. We 
do not settle things by fighting. This 
is 1772, lads. These are modern times. 
No. There will be no fighting . . . 
we shall all look back on this day 

. when Nathan here is old and 
perhaps a little portly . . . and the 
master of a school . . . and we shall 
laugh at ourselves as we were. Let 
us go, lads, and mind your manners 
this time, Nathan. (They leave right. 
A moment later NATHAN returns, goes 
over to the table, picks up the book and 
opens it.) 

NatHAN (Reads aloud): “. . . they 
never go to battle, but either in the 
defense of their own country, or to 
drive out of their friends’ land the 





enemies that have invaded it... . 
(Pause.) . . . or by their power to 
deliver from the yoke and bondage of 
tyranny some people that be there- 
with oppressed.” (Suddenly he shades 
the flickering candle with his hands 
and blows it out.) 

SmiTHson (Offstage): Hale Secundus! 
NatHAN (Hurrying off): I come! (He 
goes out.) 

Enoca (Offstage): We must hurry. Old 
“Nappy” and his curfew will soon 
be upon us. . . . (There is a moment 
of tense silence, then a roll of drums.) 
Voice (Offstage, in harsh, official tones) : 
In the name of the king, this twenty- 


second day of September, in the year 
of our Lord the one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-sixth and of the 
reign of our glorious sovereign the 
sixteenth, the prisoner, Nathan Hale, 
a captain of the rebel army caught 
as a spy, is sentenced to be hanged by 
the neck until he is dead, the sentence 
to be carried out forthwith. (Pause.) 
Do you repent, rebel? 


NaTHAN (Offstage): I only regret . . . 


that I have but one life... to 
lose for my country. . . . (Roll of 
drums.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Crusade for Liberty 


by Manta S. Graham 


Characters 
JUNE WHITMORE, 11 
CrsaLy DEan. 
Frep HoLuanp. 
Larry Bow es. 
GRANDMERE. 

Toni. 
PIERRE. 
Fritz. 

SettinG: The Whitmore living room. 

At Rise: June enters, carrying school 
books and a notebook. 

JuNE: Come on in, Cesaly; we should 
talk it over before you make up 
your mind for keeps. 

Cersay (Follows June. She, too, carries 
books; she has unruly hair, a pudgy 
body and a resolute air): You won’t 
change my mind; I don’t believe 
ia it. 

June: Sit down and relax. (JUNE draws 
CrsaLy down beside her on the daven- 
port.) The whole school will be 
giving. 

CrsaLy: Why should they? 

JUNE: Some great ladies and gentle- 
men, Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. White and 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts started 
it. 

Crsaty: How do we know where the 
money will go? A submarine could 
come up and get every cent. 

JuNE (A bit dashed): Those ladies will 
know how to send it. 

CrsaLy: They’re just — sissies. 


JuNE: Why, Cesaly Dean! They’re 
good; they know about those child- 
ren. Don’t you feel sorry for the 
children? 

Crsaty: Not too sorry. Daddy says 
that’s the trouble with us — we be- 
lieve too many hard luck tales and 
help people; then they come over 
and take our country away from us. 
Do you want them to take our coun- 
try because they haven’t got enough 
room in their own? 

June: Of course, I don’t. We wouldn’t 
let them. 

Crsay: That’s what you think. 

JuNE: Don’t you want to belong? 

Crsay: To what? 

June: The Children’s Crusade. 

CrsaLy: What’s that? 

June: You remember the story about 
the French boy who called the chil- 
dren — 

CrsaLy: Sure I remember; they were 
all drowned, too. That could happen 
to us. 

June: Don’t be silly. 

Crsaty: Miss Doran’s the silly one — 
and those other women. (Doorbell 
rings.) 

JUNE (Goes to answer ring; can be heard 
in greeting): Hello. (The boys respond 
and follow JunE into the room.) Ces- 
aly’s here. 

Frep: Hi, Ces. It’s a break finding you 
here. 





Crsa.y: How come? 

Larry: Fred and I are the committee 
to get memberships from our room. 
Frep: We won’t have to stop at your 
house. (Jo Larry who carries a note- 

book) Check off Dean, Cesaly. 

Larry: Not until she pays up. 

Cresaty (Backs down right): You'll 
never check it off then. 

Frep: What did you say? 

Crsa.y: You heard me. 

JuNE: She doesn’t understand. 

Crsaxy: I’m not so dumb. 

JuNE: You tell her, Fred. 

Cersa.y: I know about it; I heard Miss 
Doran; I understood every word 
she said; I don’t believe in it. 

Larry (Closing the book): Can you 
beat that! 

Frep: You'll be the only person, girl 
or boy, who doesn’t join. 

CrsaLy: You can’t bully me into it. 

Frep: There are thirty million school 
children in the United States — 

Larry: Do you want to be the only 
one not to belong. 

Crsa.y: Sure, if it isn’t right. 

Frep: Don’t you want to belong to the 
biggest thing Lincoln School has 
ever done? 

CrsaLy: Not just because it’s the 
biggest. 

Larry: Not only biggest; it’s the best 
thing — 

Crsaty: Is it? 

JUNE: Yes, it is. 

CrsaLy: Why? 

JUNE AND Boys: Because it’s the — 

Crsaxy (Sticks her fingers in her ears): 
Wait a minute. Each of you give me 
a reason, and it better be good. 
Ladies first, June. 

June (Plainly quoting): It will be good 


for the American children. 

Crsa.y: To take their money? 

Larry: All the others are giving. 

Crsa.y: My dad says I must never do 
things just because somebody else 
does. You’re next, Fred. (FRED con- 
sults a newspaper clipping.) He 
doesn’t know either. 

Frep: Here it is. (Reads) “Through 
the object lesson of what is going on 
in Europe and Asia, American chil- 
dren will see and appreciate bless- 
ings they often take for granted.” 

Larry: There, Miss Dean, that tells 
you. 

Crsa.y: Not so much. 

Larry: Say, don’t you ever do things 
for other girls? 

JuNE (Quickly): Pll say she does. (Pro- 
tectingly near CESALY.) 

Frep: Don’t you feel sorry for those 
French children? 

Crsa.y: Sometimes. 

Larry (Confronts Crsaty): If your 
house had been bombed, wouldn’t 
you want something done about it? 

Frep: If you were hungry, wouldn’t 
you want food sent to you? 

JuNE: Sure she would; she’s just fool- 
ing; she’s very kind. 

Crsaty: I am not fooling. 

JuNE: She doesn’t believe in the — 
Crusade. 

Crsaty: I'd like to know where my 
money is going and how it is going 
to get there. 

Frep (Consulting his paper): Some of 
it will go to the French children. 

Crsay: They might hand it right over 
to Hitler. 

Frep: The Red Cross wouldn’t let 
them. 

Crsa.y: That’s what you think. 
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JuNE (Despairingly): What can we do 
with her? If we could show her — 
Larry: Hey, Fred, look at this new 
radio. It’s got television. (He and 

FReEp go over to radio.) 

Frep: No fooling! (Examines radio.) 
Does it work? 

JuNE: Sometimes. (Lights in the room 
are turned off; only the alcove is 
lighted.) Sit down there so you can 
see. (JUNE indicates chairs down left, 
in the darkness.) 

Crsa.y: It’s like being at the movies. 
(The last strains of the Marsellaise are 
heard.) 

ANNOUNCER: This is Paris, France. 
(Suppressed excitement from the four 
down left.) You have just heard the 
French National anthem. We take 
you now to the home of Pierre and 
Toni Maret. 

Crsa.y: Look at that swastika. What 
did I tell you? 

Frep: S-s-sh. 

PrerRE (A handsome boy eleven enters 
the alcove): Grandmere — 

GRANDMERE (Off right): Yes, Pierre. 
(Comes into alcove, is instantly alarmed.) 
Why, Pierre, where is La Petite? 

PrerRE: She’s coming; she was right 
behind me. 

GRANDMERE (Hurrying across the al- 
cove): Never for one instant are you 
to be separated. 

Pierre: Felice stopped her for just a 
moment. Felice is our friend, isn’t 
she? 

GRANDMERE: We cannot be sure. (Re- 
lieved as she sees Tont.) Oh, Toni, 
my sweet, my sweet — 

Ton (Enters, she is a lovely child): Here 
I am, Grandmere; I came all the way 
with Pierre. 





GRANDMERE (Tenderly kisses Toni; 
closes the door after her. She takes 
Toni on her knee as she sits left): 
Remember, my darlings (Extends her 
hand to Pierre, who puts his arm 
across her shoulder as he stands beside 
her), you are never for one instant 
to be apart. We cannot trust even 
Felice; we do not know what the 
Gestapo might have forced her to do; 
she may even have sold her loyalty. 
Promise me, my dears. What would 
your mother say? Your mother must 
know she can trust us to follow her 
orders when she is away working for 
us. 

PreRRE (Stands erect, puts his hand on 
his heart): I’m sorry I worried you, 
Grandmere; I won’t do it again. 

Toni: Oh, Grandmere — (Her voice 
breaks; she buries her head on GRAND- 
MERE’S shoulder, sobs.) 

GRANDMERE (Pats Tont): There, there 
— Cherie, you didn’t understand. 
Wipe the tears away; we can’t afford 
to waste good eyesight on tears; you 
need it to finish the comfort. 

Toni (Wipes her eyes, sighs deeply): I 
wish I could make the comfort for 
papa. 

GRANDMERE: You could if we knew 
where to send it. 

PrerreE: The next best thing is hoping 
it will go to some wounded French 
soldier. 

GRANDMERE: That’s right, Pierre. Your 
father would be glad to know his lit- 
tle Toni is helping. Take off your 
coat, Cherie, and put on your warm 
robe; it’s chilly when you sit quietly. 
(Tont takes off her coat and goes out 
right. Prerre takes the swastika, puts 
it in the table drawer.) 
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Crsaty (In a stage whisper): Are they 

French? 

JuNE: They must be. 

Crsa.y: They look like us. 

Larry: Did you think they’d have 
horns? 

Frev: Sh — sh. 

GRANDMERE (Looks around as PIERRE 
puts the swastika in the drawer): 
Pierre! What are you doing? 

PieRRE: I can’t bear to have it there, 
Grandmere. 

GRANDMERE: Try to think of it as our 
protector. 

PrerRE: How can I? 

GRANDMERE: It really did protect us 
this afternoon. 

Pierre: Did they come here? 

GRANDMERE: Yes, Pierre. They looked 
around and saw the swastika the 
very first thing. 

Pierre: Did the thieves say anything 
about coming back? 

GRANDMERE: No. 

PrerRE: Then we’re safe for the rest of 
the day; the truck was turning on 
the boulevard as we came along. 
(He closes the drawer on the swastika. 
Tont enters. She wears a warm robe 
over her dress.) 

GRANDMERE: Sit here, Cherie; you'll 
need the last ray of sunlight; our 
candles have burned low. (Places the 
chair close to the window. Ton takes 
some woolen squares and a partly 
pieced comfort from the table; she sits 
by the window and begins to sew.) 

Prerre:Grandmere, did the Nazi thieves 
ask about my bike? 

GRANDMERE: Not today. 

Toni: Will they take everything we 
we have? 

GRANDMERE: I hope not. 


Prerre: Nazi pigs! (He beats his clenched 
right fist into the palm of his left hand.) 

GRANDMERE (Lays her hand on PirrRe’s 
shoulder): Is that worthy of my son’s 
son? 

Pierre: No, Grandmere, but that is the 
way I feel about them. 

GRANDMERE: The Nazis care not one 
fig how you feel; so you only hurt 
yourself. 

Toni: How, Grandmere? 

GRANDMERE: You have every right to 
be angry, but anger is very bad for 
you; it makes your heart beat too 
fast; it hinders digestion and soon 
wears you out. (Looks into PiprRe’s 
eyes) Don’t you see we can’t afford 
to squander energy on anger? 

Prerre: It is so hard; I want to beat 
the very life out of them. 

Cesar: I would — (She is quickly si- 
lenced by her friends.) 

Toni (Alarmed): You couldn’t, Pierre. 

Prerre: I know it; that’s why I’m so 
angry; because I’m not big enough 
nor brave enough — 

GRANDMERE: You must remember we 
are not dealing with an ordinary 
enemy. The Nazis fight so unfairly; 
they attack women and children, the 
sick and helpless in hospitals. That 
is why we must be clever; we must 
even pretend to bow to their will. 

Pierre: I cannot bend to them. 

GRANDMERE: You are the son of a brave 
soldier. 

Prerre (Salutes): I try to remember. 

GRANDMERE: Obedience is one of the 
first lessons a soldier must learn. 

Tont: It is so hard to have them take 
our table and chairs from the dining 
room — and the buffet. 

Pierre: Mother’s piano and father’s 
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bed and his desk — 

Tont: What do they do with our things? 

GRANDMERE: They may sell them, but 
I suspect the nicest things go to 
Germany. 

Prerre: That’s wrong! 

GRANDMERE: Yes, Pierre. It is all 
wrong, wrong for your mother to be 
working in a factory for them; 
wrong for your father to be away — 
we know not where. 

Crsa.y: I wouldn’t stand for that. 

GRANDMERE: Every day I pray for a 
letter that does not come. 

Prerre: They have killed papa. 

GraNDMERE: I think not, Pierre. Your 
father is my son; all his life he has 
been dearer to me than my own life. I 
would know here (Lays her hand on 
her heart) if he were not living. 

Pierre: If we'd had one letter — 

GRANDMERE: You are the only man we 
have, Pierre, until your father comes 
back. You must be our protector; 
you can do better for us if you will 
have faith instead of rebellion in 
your heart — 

PrerReE: How can I? 

GRANDMERE: We aren’t able to see our 
heavenly Father, and yet we know 
He cares for us. Don’t we, Pierre? 

Pierre: Yes, Grandmere, I know what 
you mean. (Walks to the window, 
looks out.) 

CrsaLy: Americans wouldn’t give in 
that easily. 

Larry: Keep still. 

Prerre: What can I do to help now? 

GRANDMERE: It will be cold tonight — 

PrerrE: Shall I make logs? 

Tont: Oh, please, Grandmere. A fire in 
the grate would cheer mama. 

GRANDMERE: It would, I’m certain. 
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PrerRE: How many papers dare I use? 
GRANDMERE: We had one stroke of 
luck today, I found two old dailies. 
Pierre: They will make a roaring fire. 

(Goes out right.) 

Crsa.y: Don’t they have coal or wood? 

Frep: You heard — 

GRANDMERE (Goes to Toni, examines 
her work) : Nice little stitches, Cherie, 
you want the comfort to be strong. 

Tont: I have only two more blocks to 
sew. (Looks anxiously at GRANDMERE.) 

GRANDMERE (Takes some woolen scraps 
from a sewing basket): See — 

Tont_ (Astonished): You’ve 
scraps together! 

GRANDMERE: That’s a trick we learned 
in the First World War. The tiniest 
bit of woolen cloth is precious. 

PrerRE (Enters, he carries a basket of 
dampened newspapers; he peers out the 
window): Grandmere, the trucks are 
out of sight; could I put up our own 
little flag for a while? 

Tont: Oh, please, please. 

GRANDMERE: It is not wise, Pierre. 

PrerrRE (Goes to the door, opens it, 
listens): We could hear them if they 
started up the stairs. 

GRANDMERE: We have no security since 
they took all our keys. 

CresaLy: Americans would never stand 
for that. 

Frep: Pipe down. 

GRANDMERE (Takes the French Tri- 
color from the table drawer; holds i 
up): How beautiful it is! 

Pierre (Saluting): The most beautiful 
flag in the world. 

Tont (Rises and salutes): In the whole 
wide world. 

CrsaLy: What about the Stars and 
Stripes? 
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JuNE: They feel the same way about 
the Tri-color. 

GRANDMERE: I wish we could see it 
flying in a gentle breeze. 

PrerReE: From all those buildings as it 
used to: 

Tont: Could we play in the park again? 

GRANDMERE: Yes, Toni; you could 
play without fear of the Gestapo. 
Our flag flying would mean that 
France was free, not an occupied 
country. 

Pierre: We would have fire in the 
grate every night. 

Toni: Could we have chocolate to 
drink? 

GRANDMERE: Yes, Toni, and a bit of 
veal in our stew. 

Cesa.y: I believe they’re hungry! 

Larry: We told you! (GRANDMERE 
lovingly folds the flag.) 

Pierre: Oh, Grandmere, must it be 
hidden away? 

GRANDMERE: It’s better so, Pierre. 
(She puts the flag in the drawer, care- 
fully tucks it under some papers.) We 
are taking enough risk to have the 
swastika down. (She closes the drawer.) 

Pierre: (Controlling his rebellion with 
difficulty): Why does it have to be 
this way? 

GRANDMERE: It will not always be so. 
(Shakes her shoulders.) We must 
work now. (Toni and Pierre return 
to their tasks. Prmrre sits down.) 

Toni: Grandmere, does Felice always 
tell the truth? 

GRANDMERE: I hope so. (She turns to 
Tont.) What do you mean? 

Toni: She said I should tell you the 
Americans are going against us. 

GRANDMERE: Was that why she stopped 
you? 
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Toni: She said you would want to 
know. 

GRANDMERE (Drops to a chair; she is 
almost overcome by the news, mutters) : 
“Our Father who art in heaven—” 

Prerre: The Americans are our friends; 
that can’t be true. 

GRANDMERE: Felice is repeating idle 
gossip. 

PierRE: That’s a shot for the Nazis; 
Jean must not let her repeat such 
lies; they must be lies! 

Tont: Felice said Jean told her. 

GRANDMERE: How could they go 
against us; they must have known 
the Nazis invaded France? 

Prerre: Didn’t our Marquis de Lafay- 
ette go to help them? 

GRANDMERE: Yes, when their country 
was very young; he believed in the 
new democracy; he went to them — 

Prerre: They couldn’t have forgotten. 
Could they? 

GRANDMERE: I wouldn’t have thought 
so. 

Pierre: Many times you’ve told us 
American soldiers came singing, “ La- 
fayette, here we come.” 

GRANDMERE (Sadly) : That was twenty- 
six years ago. Many things have 
changed since then. (With an effort to 
seem convinced) We must work — we 
must work so fast we haven’t time to 
think. (Jo Pierre) How is the paper? 

Pierre (Displaying his paper pulp): I 
think this will dry in time. 

GRANDMERE: Roll tightly so the logs 
won’t go up in a puff. 

Toni: Grandmere, how can we keep 
from thinking? 

GRANDMERE: I mean we must think 
pleasant thoughts. (With assumed 
gaiety) You’re making the comfort 
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for a nice young soldier; you’re help- 
ing his wounds to heal. Pierre must 
think how mother’s eyes will brighten 
when she sees the warm fire. 

Tont (Blows on her stiff fingers; stitching 
is increasingly difficult): Oh, Grand- 
mere, this will never do. 

GRANDMERE (Chafes Toni’s hands): 
Lay your work aside; we must do 
some exercises. 

Toni (Jumps up, lays her comfort on 
her chair): The one with music? 

Prerre (Rising more slowly): The 
music has gone to the Nazis. 

GRANDMERE: We still have our voices, 
Pierre. (She hums the air to “‘ Heel and 
Toe and Away We Go, etc.”” The chil- 
dren laugh and sing as they trip the 
steps. GRANDMERE feels Tont’s hands.) 
That’s more like it. Now you can 
make the good stitches. You are a fine 
strong girl not to complain, Cherie. 

Tont: Thank you, Grandmere. (She 
stitches industriously.) 

PrerRE (As GRANDMERE examines the 
roll): They’re sticking. 

GRANDMERE: Those are the best you 
have made. (There is a crash off 
right). 

GRANDMERE: What’s that? (Hurries to 
door right.) Someone must have come 
in the back door. (Goes out, can be 
heard speaking to someone.) What are 
you doing here? 

Fritz (Offstage): Our Fuehrer’s busi- 
ness. 

Pierre: They’re back. (Pierre and 
Toni are greatly agitated and fright- 
ened; they jump up. Tont lays the 
comfort on the chair which she moves 
away from the window.) 

Toni: Pierre. The swastika! (Pierre 
takes the swastika flag from the drawer. 
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His fingers are clumsy; he has trouble 
with the pins during the ensuing 
speeches.) 

GRANDMERE (Continues to speak from 
offstage): You mustn’t take that. 

Fritz: It’s the best thing I can find. 

GRANDMERE (Her tone changes to plead- 
ing): Please leave that; it belongs to 
my grandson. 

Prerre: My bike! (He crushes the swas- 
tika in his hands.) They’re after my 
bike! (Runs to door right.) 

Fritz (Enters right; he pushes the bicycle 
ahead of him): Out of my way there, 
boy; I’m in a hurry. (Fritz is older 
than PIERRE and very confident. Over 
his arm he carries some clothes; Tont’s 
coat on the top of the pile.) 

PrerreE: You can’t have this. (Tries to 
take the bicycle.) 

Fritz: I told you to get out of my way. 

Toni: Please don’t take my coat; I 
need it. 

Fritz: A little girl in Berlin needs it 
more than you do; Berlin is colder 
than Paris. (He sees the swastika in 
Pierre’s hand.) What are you doing 
with our emblem? 

Pierre: Putting it up here — (Hurries 
to the space up center.) 

Fritz: It should be there all the time — 
never down — 
Toni: Grandmere: 

frightened.) 

GRANDMERE: (Enters right): Come, my 
darlings. (She puts her arms protect- 
ingly around Pierre and Toni.) 

Fritz (Witheringly to Pierre): This 
proves it; we know you are disloyal, 
you sneaking French pretenders! 
(At the door he turns.) This will be 
reported to the Gestapo. (Tont buries 
her head against her grandmother, 


(She is terribly 








weeps. PIERRE is rebellious, starts 

after Fritz as he goes out.) 

CrsaLy (Sobs): Turn it off; I can’t 
bear any more. (The lights go off in 
the alcove and on in the room. CEsaLy 
and JuNE are wiping their eyes.) 

Larry: How would you like to live 
that way? 

Crsa.y: I wouldn’t. 

Frep: You would have to if your 
country had been invaded. 

June: Her hands were so cold, but she 

tried to sew — 



















Characters 
Tippy-Too, the Pixy Jester. 
Tue Lorp Hic Executioner. 
Tommy, a little boy. 

Tue Prxy Kina. 
Prnpy Panpy, the page. 
Perky Pert, the squirrel. 
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" ScENE 1 


Sertine: In the forest. 

At Rise: Tippy-Too is sitting on the 
stump trying to whistle, but he can 
make no sound. At last he gives up in 
despair and begins to weep. Tommy 
comes down the aisle through the au- 
dience. 

Tommy: I hear a queer little sound as 
if someone were crying. I don’t see 
anyone though. (Stops and listens.) 











s! It seems to be coming from that old 
ye stump. (Approaches stump cautiously.) 
es Why, there is a little man on that 
r, stump and he’s crying. (Goes up to 





The Pixy Jester’s Joke 


by Helen Littler Howard 
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Crsaty: Their mother works in a 
munitions factory. 

Larry: They don’t know where their 
father is. 

Frep: And they’re hungry — 

June: We must help them. Won’t you 
join the Crusade, Cesaly? 

Crsay: You bet! Put me down, Fred. 
And tomorrow I'll help you get 
other members! 
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THE END 


him.) Hello. What's the trouble? a 
Tippy-Too (Looks up in fright): Who are 
you? 
Tommy: I’m Tommy. 4 
Tippy-Too: What’s a Tommy? i 
Tommy (Laughing): That’s my name. a 
I’m a boy. 7 
Trppy-Too: I’m Tippy-Too. That’s my 
name. 
Tommy: What a funny name! But what nt 
are you? a 
Tippy-Too: I’m the Pixy King’s Jester. | 
Tommy: You do look like a fairy of a 
some sort. a 
Tippy-Too (Proudly): I’m a Pixy! a | 
Tommy: A Pixy! Are you really a Pixy? } 
Trppy-Too: Yes, I am. What’s so queer 
about that? | 
Tommy: I never saw a Pixy before. a 
Tipry-Too: I never saw a boy before 
either. You look just like me, only a | 
our clothes are different. . 
Tommy: We do look alike all right. 





Except I’m just a little bit larger 
than you. I thought Pixies were 
much smaller than mortals. 

Tirepy-Too: What are you doing in 
Pixyland? 

Tommy: Why, this isn’t Pixyland. This 
is just a forest near my home. 

Tipry-Too: This is Pixyland all right. 
How did you get here? 

Tommy (Astonished): Why I walked 
here just as I do nearly every after- 
noon. 

Trrpy-Too: I come here often, too, but 
I never saw you before. I wonder 
why? 

Tommy: I never saw you before, either. 
That’s queer! (Shyly) Are you in 
trouble? 

Tipry-Too: Yes I am. I can’t whistle. 

Tommy: Is that all? I'll teach you to 
whistle. Look, I'll show you how. 
First you pucker up your lips like 
this. (Puckers up lips and Tippy 
imitates him.) Then you let your 
breath out in a whistle. (Tries to 
whistle and can’t.) Why, what’s the 
matter! I’ve always been able to 
whistle. I'll try again. (He goes 
through the process again and Tippy 
watches carefully and does just as 
Tommy does.) I can’t understand 
that! I’m the best whistler in our 
whole school! 

Tipry-Too: You know what I think? 
I think you’ve been changed into a 
Pixy! 

Tommy: I? Into a Pixy? What makes 
you think so? 

Tippy-Too: Well, in the first place 
you're here in Pixyland and only 
Pixies can come here. In the second 
place you can’t whistle any more and 

no Pixy has ever been able to whistle. 





Tommy: You may be right! Something’s 
happened. But how did it happen is 
what I want to know! 

Tippy-Too: I have an idea! What were 
you doing just before you spoke to 
me? 

Tommy: I was walking along and I 
heard you crying and I came to see 
what the trouble was. 

Tippy-Too: No, I mean what were you 
doing before you heard me? You 
couldn’t have heard me if you were 
still a mortal. 

Tommy: That’s so! (Thinking) I was 
walking down the path and I was 
whistling — 

Tippy-Too: Yes. And then —? 

Tommy: I was whistling the song of a 
bird I’d just heard. 

Tippy-Too: The Wishing Bird? 

Tommy: I don’t know. I didn’t see him. 

Tippy-Too (Excitedly) : That must have 
been the Wishing Bird! He said he’d 
try to get someone to help me. Did 
you say anything after you whistled 
like the bird? 

Tommy (Thinking): I guess I did say, 
“T wish I could understand what that 
bird is saying.” 

Trppy-Too (Getting up from the stump 
and dancing about): I knew it! Iknew 
it! It was the Wishing Bird; he’s a 
friend of mine. Anyone who can 
whistle just the way he does can 
have his next wish. You wished that 
you could understand him and so 
you were changed into a Pixy. All 
creatures in the forest speak the same 
language as Pixies do. So you’ve be- 
come a Pixy and you’re in Pixyland. 

Tommy: I believe you’re right. After I 
wished I thought I could understand 
what the bird was singing. It seemed 
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like he said “Keep wishing, keep 
walking.” 

Tippy-Too: He sent you to me. I know 
he did. He thought you could teach 
me how to whistle, but he forgot that 
when you became a Pixy you 
wouldn’t know how to whistle any 
more. 

Tommy: Why do you want to learn to 
whistle? 

Trepy-Too: So I can whistle like the 
Wishing Bird and then I could have 
my wish. 

Tommy: What are you going to wish 
for? 

Tippy-Too: I was going to wish that I 
could find Perky Pet, the King’s 
squirrel steed. 

Tommy: Is he lost? 

Tippy-Too: Well — yes, to tell the truth 
he ran away. And now the Lord High 
Executioner is looking for me, and 
he’s going to cut off my head. 

Tommy: Cut off your head! What have 
you done? 

Trepy-Too (Smiling slyly): Well, I’ve 
done several things — but the last 
thing was to ride the Pixy King’s 
Squirrel, Perky Pet, into the forest 
and paint his ears, tail and whiskers 
green. 

Tommy: Oh, ho, ho! What a joke! 

Tipry-Too: I thought so too, but the 
King didn’t like it. 

Tommy: But you’re the King’s Jester, 
and I thought the King’s Jester was 
supposed to do funny tricks. 

Tipry-Too: He is, but this time it is 
pretty serious. You see the King is 
supposed to go on the Hallowe’en 
Hunt tonight with the Elf King. Of 
course, he wants to ride Perky Pet. 
He’s very proud of Perky. There 
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isn’t another squirrel steed that can 
run as fast. So the King said that 
even if I was his Jester this was too 
much! So he called the Lord High 
Executioner to cut off my head. But 
I ran away before he got there. 

Tommy: But can’t the King ride Perky 
Pet even if he does have a green tail, 
green whiskers and green ears? Or 
can’t he take the paint off? 

Trppy-Too: No, you see I made a mis- 
take and got the permanent paint, 
and it will never come off. Besides, I 
told you that he ran away and nobody 
can find him. 

Tommy: Why did he run away? 

Tippy-Too: Because he was so ashamed 
of his appearance! 

Tommy (Suddenly has an idea): If we 
could find him, maybe we could tell 
him that having a green tail, ears 
and whiskers is a mark of — of — 
dis — distinction. 

Tippy-Too: What does that mean? 

Tommy: I don’t know what it means 
exactly, but it’s something very im- 
portant. Yes, if we could find Perky 
Pet I believe we could persuade him 
to go back. 

Tippy-Too: Do you really think so? 
I’d like to go back too, but I’m afraid 
the Lord High Executioner will catch 
me. 

Tommy: I'll help you. Now, how can 
we get Perky Pet to show himself? 
(Thinks a moment.) I know! We can 
get the King to issue a proclamation 
saying that all squirrels in Pixyland 
must have their tails, ears and whisk- 
ers painted green. Then Perky Pet 
wouldn’t be ashamed of his appear- 
ance. 


Tirpy-Too: That’s a good idea! Only — 





Tommy: Only what? 

Tippy-Too: Only then the green ears, 
tail and whiskers wouldn’t be a mark 
of — of — What’s the word? 

Tommy: A mark of — dis — dis — dis- 


tinction. No, it wouldn’t! But I 
know! Give me your cap, and I'll 
go to the Pixy King’s court. I'll say 
I’m a jester — and that I heard the 
King is looking for a new jester, and 
came to apply for the job. 

Tipry-Too: But you’re not a jester! Do 
you know any tricks? 

Tommy: I don’t know any tricks, but I 
think I have a plan. Let me whisper 
it to you. (Whispers to Tippy. Tippy 
dances about in excitement. They ex- 
change caps.) 

Tippy-Too: The very thing! I'll go 
along and when I get a chance I'll 
slip in and hide behind the King’s 
throne. Come on. (They go offstage 
left. Tippy-Too turns a handspring 
as he goes off.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
SCENE 2 

Settine: In the Pixy King’s Court. 

At Rise: The Prxy Kine is on his 
throne, looking very unhappy. He 
claps his hands and Pinpy Panpy, 
the Ki1nq’s page, comes in. 

Kine: Is there no news? 

Prnpy Panpy: No, Your Highness! 
The Lord High Executioner cannot 
find Tippy-Too. You know how sly 
he is, and everybody is searching for 
Perky Pet. 

Kine: So, now I do not have my 
squirrel steed for the Hallowe’en 
Hunt tonight when the Elf King 
comes. How can I go on a hunt with- 








out a steed? And I can’t have the 
pleasure of seeing Tippy-Too’s head 
cut off. Oh, me! It does seem as if 
the Lord High Executioner could 
find someone’s head to cut off for 
my amusement! 

Pinpy Panny: Not mine, Your High- 
ness! (While they are talking Tippy- 
Too tiptoes in and hides behind the 
Kina’s throne.) 

Kine: His own perhaps. I think Ill 
decree that unless the Lord High 
Executioner can find Tippy-Too 
he’ll have to cut off his own head! 

Pinpy Panpy: His own head, Your 
Highness! How could he? Who ever 
heard of such a thing? 

Kine: Yes, yes. He must cut off his 
own head. What a joke! 

Pinpy Panpy: But, Your Highness! 

Kina: Don’t Your Highness me! (Noise 
heard offstage.) Oh, some excitement 
at last! Go, Pindy Pandy, and see 
what the noise is all about. (Pinpy 
Panpy starts off but before he can get 
very far the Lonp Hich ExEcUTIONER 
enters dragging Tommy by the ear.) 

Kina: Oh Ho! What’s this! Speak up 
at once and tell me! I hope you’ve 
brought someone to execute or else I 
shall decree that you are to cut off 
your own head! 

EXEcUTIONER (7'urning pale and trem- 
bling): My head? Oh, Your Majesty! 

Kine: No more of that! Who’s this? 

Tommy (Kneeling): I’m just a poor 
jester, Your Majesty! 

EXEcuTIONER: He says he’s a jester, 
Your Majesty! So I thought I could 
execute him instead of Tippy-Too, 
since I can’t find Tippy. 

Kina: A good idea! Perhaps it is better 
to keep my Executioner after all. 
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(EXECUTIONER draws sword.) 

Tommy: No, no! Wait, Your Majesty! 
I have something to say to you. 

Kina: Hold! (Executioner steps back 
but still carries his sword in his up- 
raised hand.) What have you to say? 
Be quick! 

Tommy: I came to seek your favour and 
to offer to be your jester. 

Kine: Is that all! Proceed with the exe- 
cution. (EXECUTIONER comes forward 
again.) 

Tommy: Wait, Your Majesty! I think 
I can bring your Perky Pet back to 
you. 

Kine: You can! How? (Waves Execu- 
TIONER back.) 

Tommy: If I do will you grant me two 
requests? 

Kina: Yes, Ill grant you two requests 
and more if you'll bring Perky Pet 
back to me. 

Tommy: Will you issue a proclamation? 

Kine: [ll do anything if you'll only 
bring back Perky Pet before tonight 
when the Elf King comes to ride on 
the Hallowe’en Hunt with me. What 
proclamation do you want me to 
write? 

Tommy: I'll write the proclamation. I 
want you to sign it! 

Kina: Pindy Pandy, bring a scroll and 
a feather pen! (Prnpy Panpy goes out 
and returns with a scroll of paper and 
a large feather. He gives them to 
Tommy.) What are you going to 
write? 

Tommy: I'll let you read it as soon as 
I’ve finished writing it. (Writes hur- 
riedly and hands the scroll to the K1na, 
who reads it and laughs uproariously.) 

Kina: So, that is very clever! (Signs 
with a great flourish.) Here, Pindy 





Pandy, take this to the heralds and 
tell them to proclaim it throughout 
the forest of Pixyland. (The Execvu- 
TIONER looks very much disappointed 
and drops his sword. The Kine dances 
down the steps of his throne.) My 
Jester you shall be! 

ExecuTIonERr: But if Perky Pet doesn’t 
return! 

Kine: Then we shall execute my new 
Jester! (The Executioner draws 
near to Tommy, who is a bit frightened 
but the Kina stands between them.) 


CURTAIN 


+ * * 
ScENE 3 


Sertine: The Pixy King’s Court, an 
hour later. 

At Rise: The Kina is on his throne tak- 
ing a nap. Tommy is sitting on the 
steps of the throne. The Lorp Hicu 
EXECUTIONER is standing near him 
with his drawn sword. Trery-Too is 
still hiding behind the throne. A noise 
is heard offstage. Pinpy Panvy enters. 

Pinpy Panpy: Oh, Your Majesty! 
(Tommy quickly kneels as the Kine 
awakens from his doze.) 

Kine: What’s all this, Pindy Pandy? 
Pinpy Panny: Nothing has happened, 
Your Majesty, and the hour is up. 
EXECUTIONER (Drawing nearer to 
Tommy): An hour is long enough! 


. Kine (Sadly): I'm afraid your plan 
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didn’t work, Jester. I’m afraid I shall 
have to order your execution. 

Tommy: It was such a good plan! Just a 
few moments more! (Noise is heard 
offstage, and Perky Per comes run- 
ning in toward the Kine’s throne. 
Everyone looks astonished. The Kine 
is the first to recover.) 
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Kina: Perky Pet, is it really you? 

Tommy: It worked. My plan worked! 

Perky Pet: Is it true? Is the procla- 
mation true? 

Kine: Yes, it has been made a law 
already and has been written on the 
great book of laws of Pixyland. 

Perky Per: I want to hear you read it 
yourself so [’ll know it’s true. 

Kina: Pindy Pandy, bring the procla- 
mation here. (Prnpy PANpy goes out 
and returns with the scroll. The Kine 
opens it and reads.) ‘Hear ye, hear 
ye! The King of Pixyland proclaims 
that because green is the Pixy’s royal 
color, no animal may wear a green 
tail, ears and whiskers. This mark of 
distinction is reserved for PERKY 
Pet, the King’s own steed.” 

Perky Per: And does it really mean 
that only I may wear green tail, ears 
and whiskers? 

Kina: Yes, that is to be your mark of 
distinction. You look beautiful. I’m 
so glad that you’ve returned in time 
for the Hallowe’en Hunt tonight! I 
couldn’t bear to have the Elf King 
have a faster steed than I, or a more 
handsome one. Jester, you are, in- 
deed, clever. You shall be my Jester 
forever! 

Tommy: But I can’t stay in Pixyland. 
You see I really am a boy — but 
here is Tippy-Too back again. (Trppy- 
Too comes from behind the Krna’s 
throne. The EXECUTIONER starts for 
him.) 





Kine: Tippy-Too! How glad I am to 
see you. I’ve missed you! It’s been 
sad, sad and lonely without you. 

EXECUTIONER: But you decreed that 
Tippy-Too must have his head cut off! 
(Holds sword high over Trppy’s head.) 

Kia: Alas, alas! What can I do? I did 
decree his execution. 

Tommy: But, Your Majesty, don’t you 
remember you promised me two re- 
quests if I brought back Perky Pet 
to you. So I ask you to keep your 
promise by sparing Tippy’s life and 
by returning me to my own land as 
a boy. 

Kine: Hurrah! Tippy-Too, you’re 
saved! (The Kine stands up.) Be 
gone, Executioner! (EXECUTIONER 
goes out dragging his sword behind 
him.) Pindy Pandy, take Perky Pet 
to his stable and give him all the 
acorns he can eat. (Perky Pert, led 
by Pinpy Panpy, goes out proudly 
waving his green tail.) What a clever 
boy you are, Tommy! I shall hate to 
lose you. You must stay until to- 
night and go on the Hallowe’en 
Hunt with us. 

Tommy: Indeed, I'll be glad to go. 

Tippy-Too: Hurrah for boys! (The 
KiNG comes down from his throne and 
joins hands with Tirpy-Too and 
Tommy, and they dance about the 
stage.) 


THE END 
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The Spelling Match 


by Evelyn Ray Sickels 


Characters 
Sauiy ANN SIBLEY. 
Lizzir PREscort. 
Sam Titcoms. 
SEVERAL ScHOOL CHILDREN. 
Miss WINTHROP, teacher. 
BaRNABAS BEEDLE, school committee- 

man. 

Mrs. Srstey, Sally’s mother. 
Mr. S1siey, Sally’s father. 
GRANDMOTHER SIBLEY. 
PARENTS AND FRIENDS. 


ScENE 1 


Sertina: The sitting-room in the Sibley 
home, in New England. 

Tre: May, 1820. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Srs.ey is seated in a low 
rocking-chair by the window, sewing. 
In a moment Sauiy runs into the 
room, breathless. 

Satty: Oh, mother, Lizzie won the 
spelling-medal this afternoon. Sammy 
Titcomb was so mad. He thinks he’s 
the best speller in school. He says 
he’s going to take the medal away 
from Sally at the spelling match next 
Friday afternoon. That’s Last Day, 
you know. 

Mrs. Srsuey: And all the fathers and 
mothers and the school committee- 
man and Parson Treadwell will be 
there. 

Sauty: Whoever wins the medal on 
Last Day gets to keep it. Oh, mother, 
I wish I were as smart as Lizzie or 
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Sam. I wish I could win the medal 
next Friday! 

Mrs. Srsiey: Perhaps you could, dear, 
if you would only study your spelling 
a little harder. But run get your 
sampler now. If you don’t do your 
daily stint your sampler won’t be 
ready to take to school on Last Day. 

Sautiy (Walks slowly to the table, opens 
the drawer and takes out her sampler, 
embroidery thread and needle. She 
fetches a small stool and sits down fac- 
ing her mother. She smoothes the sam- 
pler over her knees admiring it): I 
think my sampler will be the very 
prettiest of all. I love the little red 
schoolhouse on it. 

Mrs. Sistey (Takes a slip of paper 
from the pocket of her dress): Here is 
the verse for you to stitch below the 
little red schoolhouse. "Tis most ap- 
propriate. 

Sauy (Takes the paper and reads slowly) : 
‘Tis education 
Forms the youthful mind; 

‘ Just as the twig is bent, 

The tree’s inclined.” 
It’s a very long verse. There are a lot 
of hard words in it. 

Mrs. Srstey: Thread your needle, 
child, and start the first letter. You’ll 
be surprised how quickly the stitch- 
ing will go. A thing begun is half 
done. 

Sau.y (Sighs deeply as she takes the first 
stitch): Lizzie is so smart! I just wish 
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I could win that spelling match. But 
when I stand up to spell, I just can’t 
remember how the letters go. 

Mrs. Sretey: You have to learn their 
secret. 

Satiy (Looking up quickly): Their se- 
cret? 

Mrs. Sree: Every word that is diffi- 
cult to spell has a secret. Once you 
learn that, you can’t forget. One 
never forgets a secret. 

Sauiy: How do you know the secrets? 

Mrs. Srstey: You have to find them 
yourself. I remember when I was a 
little girl just about your age, I could 
never remember how to spell the 
word “visible.” Then one day I 
learned its secret and after that I 
never forgot how to spell the word. 

Sauiy (Eagerly): What was the secret? 

Mrs. Srstey: Well, “visible” means 
something that can be seen. You 
need two eyes to see with, so you put 
two i’s in the word “visible” (She 
spells slowly) v-i-s-i-b-l-e. 

Sauty: Oh, that’s fun! Now I will al- 
ways remember that “visible” has 
two i’s. Tell me more secrets. 

Mrs. Srsiey: Let’s see. Take the word 
“‘nonsense.” All you have to remem- 
ber is that there is “no sense” in 
nonsense, and you will always spell 
it correctly. 

Say: Oh, mother, that makes spelling 
easy and fun, too! 

Mrs. Srsueyr: Now see if you can’t find 
a secret hidden in that long word you 
are stitching. 

Satiy (Looks critically at her sampler 
and then the verse printed on the piece 
of paper) :“‘ Education” (Spells slowly) 
—e-d-u c-a-t i-o-n. Oh, I know. 
There’s a “cat” right in the middle 


of education. (Spells again) E-d-u 
c-a-T i-o-n. That’s the secret isn’t it? 

Mrs. Srsptey: Yes, Sally. You have 
found it. Now look for the secrets 
hidden in all of the words that are 
difficult to spell. 

Sauxy: I’ll find the secrets! I’ll hunt for 
them in all the long, hard words. 
Perhaps . . . oh, perhaps the secrets 
will help me win the spelling-medal! 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 


Sertinc: The interior of a one-room 
schoolhouse. 

Time: Friday afternoon, one week later. 

At Rise: Sauty, Lizzie, Sam and sev- 
eral other Boys and Gres are just 
finishing cleaning the schoolroom and 
decorating it for Last Day. 

Sam (Approaches Lizzie who is dusting 
the teacher’s desk. He brandishes a 
broom and says tauntingly): Girls 
can’t spell! 

Lizzie (Indignantly): They can’t? Well, 
I’d like to know who won the medal 
last Friday, boy or girl? ; 

Sam (Smugly): Aw, I could have won 
it, if I’'d wanted to. But I thought it 
would be more fun if it was a tie. I 
won the spelling match three times 
and you’ve won it three times. It’s 
more exciting to have it a tie. No one 
else has a chance to win the medal, 
but you and me. And I’m going to 
win that medal today when all the 
relatives and the parson and the 
school committeeman is here to see! 

Lizzie (Turning on Sam defiantly de- 
manding): Spell “Cincinnati.” 

Sam (Capers about chanting in a tan- 
talizing sing-song): 








A needle and a pin, 

Sin, sin, sin: 

A gnat and a fly, 

Spell Cincinnati. 

(Sam stops his antics and faces Lizzixr, 
mimicking.) If girls are such good 
spellers, you spell “Constantinople.” 

Lizzie (Disdainfully) : Pooh, that’s easy! 
C-on-n, con. 

Sam (With a twinkle): Go on. 

Lizzie: S-t-a-n, stan. Constan. 

Sam (Encouragingly): Yes? 

Lizziz: T-i, ti. Constanti. 

Sam (Roaring): No! 

Satiy (Coming to Lizzin’s defense): It 
is too! 

Sam: Lizzie ca-n’t spe-ull! Lizzie ca-n’t 
spe-ull! 

Say: Lizziecan too, spell. That’sright. 
C-o-n-s-t-a-n-t-i. 

Sam (Roaring at the success of his joke): 
No! 

Sauiy (Suddenly realizes joke): Oh, he’s 
just saying, “No” for the next sylla- 
ble. Constanti-NO-ple! 

Lizzix (Incensed at being taken in, flies 
at Sam with her dust cloth): Sam Tit- 
comb, you’re the worst tease in 
creation! 

Sat.ty: Look out, here comes teacher. 
(Miss WintuRop enters. Pupits busy 
themselves with their former duties — 
sweeping, dusting and decorating the 
room with boughs of green.) 

Miss Winturop: Take your seats, chil- 
dren. The guests are beginning to 
arrive. (Children scurry to their benches 
as a few of the parents arrive, greet 
Miss Winturop, and sit down. An 
expectant hush fills the room. PARSON 
TREADWELL and BARNABAS BEEDLE, 
the school committeeman, enter and 
are given seats of honor at left of stage. 
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Miss Winturop stands before her 
desk.) We are very happy to welcome 
so many fathers and mothers and 
friends today. This is the last day of 
school and this afternoon the final 
spelling match will determine who is 
the best speller in the school and who 
is privileged to keep the spelling- 
medal for his own. Lizzie Prescott 
and Sam Titcomb, please come for- 
ward. (Lizziz and Sam come forward 
and stand before the teacher.) You 
have proved to be the best spellers so 
far. You may be captains and choose 
sides for the match today. You may 
choose first, Lizzie. 

Lizziz (Without hesitation): Sophia 
Tebbits! 

Sam: John. (As the names are called the 
children come forward and take their 
places in one of the two lines facing 
each other.) 

Lizzie: Ezra. 

Sam: Phoebe. 

Lizzie: Lucy. 

Sam: Zeb. 

Lizzie: David. 

Sam: Nellie. 

Lizzie: Eliza. 

Sam: Sally. 

Miss Winturop: Toe the crack, chil- 
dren. (Pupils straighten their lines.) 
Deacon Beedle, will you kindly give 
out the words? (She hands the small 
blue-backed spelling book to BARNABAS 
BEEDLE.) 

BaRNABAS BEEDLE (Comes forward and 
stands stiff as a corncob at the head of 
the two lines at back of stage facing the 
audience. He clears his throat and 
gives out the first word): Grieve. 

Lizzie (Spelling fast): G-r-i-e-v-e. 

BEep.e: Receive. 








Sam (Rattling it off): R-e-c-e-i-v-e. 

BEEDLE: Judge. 

Sopuie: J-u-d-g-e. 

Beebe: Deceit. 

Joun: D-e-c-i-e-t-e. 

BrEebLe (Triumphantly): Wrong! Next. 
(JOHN sheepishly takes his seat.) 

Ezra: D-e-c-e-t-e. 

Brep.e: Next. 

Puorse: D-e-c-e-i-t. 

BEeEb.LeE: Conceal. 

Lucy: C-o-n-c-e-l-e. 

Beep e: Wrong! Next. 

Zes: C-o-n-c-e-a-l. 

BEEDLE: Sacrifice. 

Davin: S-a-c-r-i-f-i-s-e. 

BEEDLE: Next. 

NELLIE: S-a-c-r-e-. 

BrEEDLE: Wrong! Next. 

Euiza: S-a-c-r-a. 

Breb.e: Next! 

Satty (Spells confidently): S-a-c-r-i- 


f-i-c-e. (Applause as SALLY moves up 
nearer the head of her line.) 
BEEDLE: Visible. 
LizziE (Spelling glibly): V-i-s-i-b-l-e. 
BEEDLE: Mischief. 
Sam: M-i-s-c-h-i-e-f. 
BEEDLE: Defeat. 


Sopuia: D-e-f-e-a-t. 
BreEDLE: Jealous. 
PHOEBE: G-e-a-l. 
Beebe: Wrong! Next. 
Ezra: J-e-a-l-0-u-s. 
BrEeEDLE: Maneuver. 
ZEB: M-e-n-e-u-v-e-r. 
Beebe: Next! 

Lizzie: M-a-n-e-u-v-e-r. 
BEeEDLE: Severe. 

Sam: S-e-v-e-r-e. 
BEEDLE: Believe. 
Sopui: B-e-l-e-i-v-e. 
Breb.e: Next! 


Satiy (Smiling): B-e-l-i-e-v-e. 

Beebe: Generous. 

Lizzie: G-e-n-e-r-0-u-s. 

BrEEDLE: Erase. 

Sam: E-r-a-s-e. 

BreEb_Le: Ignorant. 

Sa.Ly: I-g-n-o-r-a-n-t. 

Breb.e: Education. 

Lizzir (Spells carelessly and hastily): 
E-d-u-c-a-s-h-i-o-n. 

Beebe: Wrong! Next! 

Sam: (Flustered, spells hastily to cover 
his confusion) : E-d-u-k-a-t-i-o-n. 

Beebe: Wrong! Wrong! Next. 

Satiy (Smiles and spells confidently): 
E-d-u c-a-t i-o-n. (Applause from the 
audience.) 

BreEbLE: Sally Ann Sibley has won the 
spelling match. (Takes the spelling- 
medal which Miss Winturop hands 
to him and slips it around SAu.y’s 
neck amid great applause. Everyone 
crowds about SauLy congratulating 
her.) 

Mr. Srs.ey (His voice is heard above the 
general confusion) : To think my little 
Sally snatched the medal away from 
under the very noses of Nat Tit- 
comb’s boy and Peleg Prescott’s girl! 

Say (Breaks away from the crowd. She 
stops in the center of the stage forward, 
clutching the medal hard in her hand 
and whispers): You’re mine! Mine 
for keeps! (She throws her arms around 
her mother who has come to her.) Oh, 
mother, the secrets did it! 

Mrs. Srsctey (Hugging her daughter): 
There’s nothing like a secret! 

GRANDMOTHER SIBLEY (Pushes her way 
forward to reach Sauiy. Kisses her, 
declaring loudly): We'll frame that 
sampler and hang it in the best room! 

Satty (Breaks away from her grand- 
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mother and goes over to Sam who is 
standing sheepishly by himself kicking 
at the floor): Don’t fret, Sam. You’re 
still the best arithmeticker in the 


speller than I am. Don’t you ever 
forget that. And don’t you ever for- 
get that Sally is the best speller in 
the whole school. And she and I are 


class. 

Sam (Grinning in spite of himself): Aw, 
shucks! I guess a fellow has to let a 
girl win once in a while. Anyway, 
I’m glad Lizzie didn’t win. 

Lizzie (Who has come up behind him): 
Is that so! Just you remember, Sam 
Titcomb, you’re not one mite better 


going to be best friends! (She links 
her arm through SALLY’s as the curtain 
falls.) 

THE END 


Dramatization of the story, “The Little Red 
Schoolhouse,” from the book The School Bell 
Rings, by Evelyn Ray Sickels. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1942. 





A LITTLE HISTORY OF THE HORN-BOOK 


By BEULAH FOLMSBEE Illustrated. 64 pp. 3%” x 5%” $1.50 


» This is a veritable little treasure for the general book lover, as well as 
for librarians, teachers and students, no less for its charming format than for 
the information it contains. Miss Folmsbee has assembled the most significant 
and interesting facts showing the historical importance of this early English 
lesson book and has put them together with discrimination. In A Little History 
of the Horn-book we find not only a clear description of how this famous primer 
was made, but we learn also how generally it was to be found in the homes of 
the first American colonists where it was imported from England. A full bibliog- 
raphy gives the sources. Even were Tuer's comprehensive History of the Horn- 
book not completely out of print, there are still to be found here new references 
worthy of attention. The book is of appropriate size, is finely made and full of 
delightful old woodcuts and reproductions of horn-books. One inset of special 
interest is a significant map, showing the thousand-year progress of paper from 
its cradle in China, westward. 


THE HORN BOOK, INC., Dept. 4, 264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Magic Spell 


by Esther Cooper 


Characters 
TEENA 
Her Motuer 
Betty 
JIMMY 
Mrs. LANE 
JENNY 

Settine: A small, simply-furnished 
room. 

At Rise: Teena, a little witch, is 
standing in the center of the stage 
with her mother, a taller and older 
witch. 

Teena: Look, Mother! This is the 
playroom where Jimmy and Betty 
have their good times! 

Moruer (Warningly): Shh-h-h, Teena! 
Not so loud! 

TrEna: I’ve always wanted to seehow 
little boys and girls live! I’m sure 
they have much more fun than 
witches like us. Oh, thank you, 
Mother, for letting me come here! 

Moruer: But we must go now, Teena, 
we really must! Tonight is Hallow- 
e’en, and there is much to be done. 

Teena: Oh, please let me stay a little 
longer! They’re going to have a 
Hallowe’en party. I heard them 
talking about it. All the children will 
be wearing costumes and nobody will 
know I’m a real witch! 

Moruer (Anziously): Oh, Teena, I 
don’t think you should! Witches 
aren’t supposed to be seen. 
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Teena: I won’t let them see me. I 
promise. Please, Mother, just this 
once! 

Moruer: Very well. But do be careful, 
dear. I’ll come back for you before 
the Witching Hour. 

Teena (Happily): Oh, thank you! 
(MortuHeEr kisses TEENA and goes out. 
TeENA looks at toys on the table. 
Suddenly, she hears voices outside 
and runs to hide behind the armchair. 
Enter Jimmy and Berry, children 
about ten. Jimmy is carrying a pump- 
kin jack-o’-lantern.) 

Jumy: I think this is a pretty fine 
jack-o’-lantern, even if I did make it, 
myself. 

Berry (Admiringly): Yes, it has a won- 
derful face. And, oh, Jimmy, the 
party will be more wonderful still! 
(Jummy places jack-o’-lantern on table 
and sits in chair at left, while Betty 
takes chair at right.) 

Jimmy: Did you see all the decorations 
and prizes we’re going to have at the 
party? 

Betty: And the pretty table with the 
favors and candles and big, grinning 
pumpkin-face? , 

Jimmy: Just think, Betty! It will be 
our very first party! 

Berry: Orphans never have parties 
of their own, I guess. We wouldn’t 
have had this one if Mrs. Lane hadn’t 
planned it for us and bought our 
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costumes. 

Jimmy: She’s awfully nice, isn’t she? 
(Wistfully) I bet our own mother 
was good and sweet, just like her. 

Betty: Remember the day she came 
to the Home and said she wanted to 
take a brother and sister to her house 
for a visit? 

Jammy: And we were so scared she 
wouldn’t choose us! 

Betty: I shook in my shoes, I was so 
afraid she wouldn’t! But she did, 
Jimmy — and haven’t we had fun? 

Jimmy: Yes, but — 

Betty: But what? 

Jimmy: Don’t you wish we could stay 
here with Mrs. Lane always? 

Betty: Yes, I do. Mrs. Lane has been 
so good to us that I feel as if she sort 
of belonged to us. 

Jimmy: So do I. She’s like a real mother, 
isn’t she? 

Berry: We'll be pretty lonesome with- 
out her when we go back to the 
Home. Do you s’pose she’ll come to 
see us often? 

Jimmy: I hope so! (They are silent for a 
moment.) 

Betty (Suddenly): Jimmy! 

Jimmy: Yes? 

Betty: Do you think — do you s’pose 
she’d adopt us? 

Jmummy: Oh, we couldn’t ask her to do 
that! 

Berry: No, I guess we couldn’t, but — 
(Warningly) Sh-h-h-h! I think she’s 
coming! (Enter Mrs. Lane, a pretty 
young woman. Jimmy rises as she 
enters and stands until she seats her- 
self in the chair at center.) 

Mrs. Lane: Jenny said you were in 
the playroom. Are you all ready for 
the party? 
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Jmumy: Oh, yes, indeed! And I made 
another pumpkin-face! (Poinis to 
it.) 

Mrs. Lane (Admiring it): It’s a very 
lovely one, Jimmy. 

Betty: We were just talking about 
the party. How pretty it’s going to 
be and how — 

Jimmy: How nice of you to plan it for 
us! 

Berry: You’ve been so good to us, 
Mrs. Lane. 

Jimmy: And we never will forget you — 
never! 

Mrs. Lane: Thank you, my dears. 
It was lonely in this house before you 
came. But now it is a happy place. 
And I am glad to hear you say you 
are happy here, because — (Enter 
JENNY, the maid. She is carrying a 

' tray which holds a teacup, saucer, 
napkin, spoon, and sugar-bowl.) I 
thought I’d have a cup of tea before 
the party began. Put it here, Jenny. 
(Motions to table. JENNY puts tray on 
table, pours tea, and drops sugar into 
cup.) 

Jenny: Is that all, ma’am? 

Mrs. Lane: Yes, thank you, Jenny. 
(JENNY goes out. As Mrs. Lane be- 
gins to speak again, TEENA rises 
slowly from her hiding place behind 
the armchair. They do not see her. 
She leans over the table and passes her 
hands across the teacup, her lips mov- 
ing.) This is your first party, and I 
want you to have a very good time. 
There will be games and favors and 
stunts and prizes for everyone. Ice- 
cream, too. (The children clap their 
hands in delight.) When the guests 
arrive, you must meet them at the 
door and tell them how glad you are 








to see them. You won’t know them, 
of course, because they’ll be masked. 
But you can make them feel welcome 
just the same. (TEENA hides again.) 

Jmmmy: Shall we go in and look for 
them now? 

Berry: It must be almost time. (Mrs. 
LANE picks up the teacup and sips 
some of the tea. Then she replaces it on 
the saucer.) 

Mrs. Lane: Before you go, there’s 
something I want to tell you. You 
said you were happy here — and I 
am happy, too. So I’m going to ask 
you to stay with me and be my very 
own children. 

Jmummy (Astonished): You mean you 
want to — adopt us? 

Betty: Really and truly? 

Mrs. Lane (Rising): Yes, really and 
truly! (They run to her.) 

Jummy: Oh, Mrs. Lane, it would be 


grand! 

Berry: Oh, I could cry—I’m so 
happy! (They hug Mrs. Lane hap- 
pily. Enter Jenny.) 

Jenny: The children are coming, 
ma’am. 

Mrs. Lane: We'll come at once. 


(JENNY leaves.) Put on your masks 
when we reach the living-room. 
(Laughs.) You’re my own boy and 
girl, now, and must do as I say. 
(They go out. In a moment TEENA’s 
mother steals in and looks about.) 

Moruenr (Softly): Teena? Teena, where 
are you? 

Teena (Rising merrily): Here I am, 
Mother! I was hiding. 

Moruer: Come, dear. It’s time for our 
Witching Flight. Did anyone see you 
here? 

Teena: Oh, no, Mother! But I had a 
wonderful time! I saw two little 
orphan children, and heard them 
wishing they could be adopted by 
the lady who lives here — and, 
Mother, I made her adopt them! 

Moruer: You did? How could you do 
that? 

Trena: I said a magic spell over her 
teacup, Mother—and it worked! 
It really worked! I think I’m a very 
good little witch, don’t you, Mother? 

Moruer (Smiling, as she puts her arm 
about Teena): Yes, dear. You’re a 
very good little witch. 

THE END 








The Owl’s Answer 


by Loleta Hagy 


Characters 
Tommy, aged nine. 
THE GRANDMOTHER. 
Tue Ow.. 

ScENE 1 

Settine: Interior of a cabin. 

Granny: Come, come, Tommy; it is 
time to go to bed. 

Tommy: I don’t want to go to bed. It’s 
too much trouble to take off my 
shoes. 

Granny: Tut! Tut! Such nonsense! If 
you were not such a lazy little lad, 
we'd get the work done in a jiffy. 

Tommy: I’m not lazy, Granny, I’m just 
tired. 

Granny: Alack is me! Then I wish I 
could find one of the little Brownies 
to come before day to sweep the 
hearth, and light the fire, to set the 
breakfast and tidy the room. Neigh- 
bor Brown had one once and he did 
al] manner of things to help. 

Tommy (Drawing near to his grand- 
mother’s knee): What was he like, 
Granny? 

Granny: Like a little man, they say, 
my dear. 

Tommy: What did he look like? 

Granny: Nobody knows, as he would 
never be seen and was off before any- 
body was up in the morning. But 
they could hear him laughing and 
playing about the house sometimes. 

Tommy: Did they give him any wages? 





Granny: No, my dear, he worked for 
love. They set a pan of clear water 
for him over night, and now and 
then a bowl of bread and milk or 
cream. Sometimes he left a bit of 
money in the water. Sometimes he 
weeded the garden, or threshed the 
corn. 

Tommy: Oh, Granny. Why did he go? 

Granny: The maids caught sight of 
him one night, my dear, and his coat 
was so ragged, that they got a new 
suit and a linen shirt for him, and 
laid them by the bread and milk 
bowl. But when the Brownie saw the 
things, he put them on and, dancing 
’round the kitchen sang, “‘ What have 
we here? Hempten Hamten! Here 
will I nevermore tread nor stampen.” 
And away he danced through the 
door and never came back again. 

Tommy (Loitering): I wish we had a 
Brownie to tidy the room and fetch 
the wood, to pick up the chips, so 
that I would not have anything to 
do. Do you think, Grandmother, if I 
should ask the owl that sits in the 
tree outside my window that he 
could tell me where I could find a 
Brownie? 

Granny (Absent-mindedly): Perhaps, 
perhaps. (She tucks him in his little 
bed; picks up Tommy’s clothes which 
he has left strewn about the floor, lays 
them in a neat pile; turns down the 

















light and tiptoes out of the room. 
Tommy waits a moment, then slips out 
of bed, opens the door and disappears.) 
CURTAIN 
* * * 
SCENE 2 

Settina: A garden on a moonlight night. 

At Rise: On the fence and in the shade 
of the trees sits a large Qwi. Tommy 
steals timidly out into the yard. He 
looks about rather fearfully and listens 
for a sound. Presently the Ow. speaks 
and Tommy jumps in fright.) 

THe Ow: Hoot! Hoot! Who are 
you-0-0-0? 

Tommy: It’s —it’s me, Tommy. Are 
you the Owl? 

Tue Ow t: Of course. Who did you 
think it was? Didn’t you want to see 
me? 

Tommy: Yes, I did. But how did you 
know? 

Tue Ow: Haven’t you ever heard that 
I am a very wise bird and so know 
everything? 

Tommy: Well, if you are so wise, will 
you please tell me where to find the 
Brownies, and how to get one to 
come and live with us? 

Ow : Oohooo! That’s it, is it? I know 
of two Brownies. 

Tommy: Hurrah! Where do they live? 

Ow t: In your house. 

Tommy (Aghast) : In our house? Where? 
Tell me how to find them. Why do 
they do nothing? 

Ow .: One of them is too young. 

Tommy: But why doesn’t the other 
work? 

Owt (Shaking himself in disgust): He is 
lazy. He is lazy. 

Tommy: Then we don’t want him. 
What is the use of having Brownies 
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if they do nothing to help us? But 
perhaps, if you could tell me where 
to find them, I could tell them what 
to do. 

Ow : Could you? Oohoo! Oohoo! (The 
Owt sounds as if he is laughing.) 

Tommy: Of course, I could. They might 
be up to sweep the house, and light 
the fire, and spread the table, and 
that sort of thing before Father came 
down. They might even tidy the 
room and fetch the wood and pick up 
the chips and sort Granny’s scraps. 
Oh, there’s plenty to do. 

Ow .: So there is. Oohoo! Well, I can 
tell you where to find one of the 
Brownies. And if you can find him, 
he will tell you where his brother is. 
But all this depends on whether you 
will follow my directions. 

Tommy: I am quite ready to go and I 
will do as you tell me. I feel sure I 
could persuade them to come; if they 
only knew how everyone would love 
them if they made themselves useful. 

Ow t: Oohoo! Oohoo! Now pay atten- 
tion. You must go to the far side of 
the pool where the moonlight falls 
on the water and turn yourself around 
three times, saying this charm: 
“Twist me and turn me and show 
me the Elf — I looked in the water 
and saw. . . .”” When you have got 
so far, look in the water and think of 
the word that rhymes with Elf, and 
at the same moment you will see the 
Brownie. 

Tommy: Is a Brownie a merman that 
he lives under water? 

Ow .: That depends on whether he has 
a fish’s tail and that you can see for 
yourself. 

Tommy: Well, the moon is shining on 
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the pool so I will go. Good-bye, and 
thank you very much. (Tommy goes 
toward the pool talking to himself) All 
the same, I believe he is a merman or 
else how could he live in the pool? 
(He reaches the pool, turns himself 
around three times and repeats the 
charm.) “Twist me and turn me and 
show me the Elf —I looked in the 
water and saw .. .” (He leans over 
and peers in the water.) Why there’s 
no one there but myself! And what 
can the word be. I must have done it 
wrong. 

Ow: Wrong. 

Tommy: Yes, it must have been wrong. 
Belf, celf, delf, helf, jelf. There can’t 
be a word to fit the rhyme. (Dis- 
gustedly.) And then to look for a 
Brownie and see only myself. 

Ow .: Myself. 

Tommy (Angrily): If you will not tell 
me the word, you needn’t keep re- 
peating “Myself” at me which nei- 
ther rhymes nor runs— (In sur- 
prise.) It does rhyme, though, as it 
happens, how very odd! It runs too! 
“Twist me and turn me and show 
me the Elf — I looked in the water 
and saw myself!” And I certainly 
did. What can it mean. I must go 
back and ask the old owl. (Tommy 
returns to the Ow...) 

Ow : Oohoo! What did you see? 

Tommy (Indignantly): I saw nothing 
but myself. 

Ow t: And what did you expect to see? 

Tommy: I expected to see a Brownie. 
You told me so. 

Owx: And what are Brownies like, 
pray? 

Tommy: The one Granny knew was a 
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useful little fellow something like a 
little man. 

Owt: Ah! But you know at present this 
one is an idle fellow, something like a 
little man. Oohoo! Oohoo! Are you 
quite sure you didn’t see him? 

Tommy: Quite! I saw only myself. 

Ow : Hoot! Toot! How touchy we are! 
And who are you, pray? 

Tommy: I’m not a Brownie. 

Ow .: Don’t be too sure. Did you find 
the word that rhymed with Elf? 

Tommy: No. I could find no word with 
any meaning except “myself.” 

Ow .: Well, if “myself” rhymes, what 
more do you want? 

Tommy: I don’t understand. You know 
that I’m not a Brownie. 

Ow: Yes you are and a very idle one 
too. All children are Brownies. 

Tommy: But I couldn’t do work like a 
Brownie. 

Ow: Why not? Couldn’t you sweep 
the floor, light the fire, spread the 
table, tidy the room, fetch the wood, 
pick up your own chips, and sort 
your grandmother’s scraps? 

Tommy: Yes, I guess I could. But I 
never thought of it just that way 
before. You know, I think I’m going 
to like being a Brownie. I must go 
now. It’s getting quite late and I 
must get to sleep early if I am to get 
up before Granny does in the morn- 
ing. Thank you so much, Mr. Owl 
and good-bye. (Tommy runs into the 
house and closes the door.) 


THE END 


Dramatized from a story by Juliana Horatia 
Ewing, “The Owl’s Answer to Tommy,” origi- 
nally published in My Book House by The Book 
House for Children, Chicago, Illinois. 











King Cole’s Blues 


by Claribel N. Spamer 


Characters 
Kine Coie 
ATTENDANT 
PAGE 
THREE FIppLERS 
MorHer Goose 
Mistress Mary 
JacK SPRATT 
Mrs. SPRATT 
LittLe Bo-PEEp 
O_tp Woman Wao Liven In A SHOE 
LittLe Boy BLuE 
Peter PumpxKin-EaTER 
Mrs. Pumpxin-EaTER 


Scene I 


Settine: The throne room of Op Kina 
Cox in Mother Goose Land. 

At Rise: Oxtp Kine Co se is sitting on 
his throne. He is very fat. He looks 
very sober. Beside him stands an At- 
tendant. 

Kine Cote (To Attendant): 

Today I’m feeling very blue. 

I really don’t know what to do. 

I ought to be a merry king. 
Instead, I’m sad ’bout everything. 

ATTENDANT: 

If you would smoke your pipe a spell, 
Perhaps you then would feel quite 
well. 

Kine Coue: 

A fine idea! My pipe, I say! 
And that will send my blues away. 
(The Pace enters, carrying alarge pipe. 











He bows to the Kina, takes a pouch 
from his pocket and fills the pipe 
with tobacco, and hands it to the 
Kine. The Kina pretends to light it 
and to puff it a minute. Then he takes 
it out of his mouth and frowns.) 
It’s just no use. I feel much worse. 
I'd like to frown and moan and 
curse. 
ATTENDANT (Worried): 
Send for your bowl. You need some 
food. 
A hungry man will always brood. 
Kine (Sadly): 
All right. I'll try. Bring in my bowl! 
Perhaps some food will soothe my 
soul. 
(PaGE runs out and returns with a 
bowl of food. The Kine eats a little.) 
It makes my indigestion bad. 
My case is really very sad. 
I guess my nerves have got me 
vexed. 
What say, I try my fiddles next? 
PaGE: 
A tune or two might do the trick. 
I'll go and get your fiddlers quick. 
(Goes out and returns, followed by the 
THREE Fippiers carrying their fid- 
dles.) 
Come on, my lads, and play a song, 
For with our king there’s something 
wrong. 
(Fiddlers begin to play.) 
Kine (Angrily): 
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Oh, go away! My head will split! 
You fiddle with just half a wit! 
(FippLERs run away, frightened. 
PaGE sighs and goes out.) 
ATTENDANT: 
There’s nothing else that can be 
done. 
For you, there’s nothing that is fun. 
Kine: 
I can’t just keep on being sad. 
A merry king is always glad. 
It’s not my fiddlers three I need, 
And not my bowl, nor pipe and weed. 
To rule my kingdom I need brains! 
To find me these is what remains. 
ATTENDANT: 
Since you have no brains in your 
head, 
You need another’s head instead. 
Mother Goose is very bright. 
She could help you out all right. 
(MotHER Goose rides in on a card- 
board goose.) 
Mortuer Goose: 
My good King Cole, my mirror 
shows 
That you are glum and full of 
woes. 
Kine: 
You’re just the one I want to see. 
My subjects are what worry me. 
Attendant, bring them all along. 
(ATTENDANT exits and reénters with 
Mistress Mary, Jack Spratt, 
Jack’s Wire, Litrte Bo-Prep, THe 
Otp Woman Wuo Liven IN A SHOE, 
Lirtte Boy Buivr, anp Persr 
PumPKIN-EaTER and his wife. They 
all look glum.) 
Dear Mistress Mary, what is wrong? 
Mistress Mary: 
It’s just the way my flowers grow. 
My garden is so very slow. 
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Kine (To Motuer Goose): 
You see? I’ve sent my gardeners 
there; 
It doesn’t grow with all their care. 
Moruer Goose: 
It may be that the soil is bad 
But bells and shells can still be had. 
With maids to give it loving care, 
Your garden soon would look quite 
fair. 
Mary (Smiling): 
Oh, thank you! That will be quite 
fine! 
A pretty garden shall be mine! 
Kine: 
And here’s Jack Spratt. He’s with 
his wife. 
He’ll eat no fat— not on his life! 
His wife won’t eat a bit of lean 
When everyone should eat things 
clean. 
Moruer Goose: 
Buy one chop instead of two, 
And nothing’s left when they are 
through. 
(Jack and his wife smile at each other, 
and Kine Coe smiles.) 


Kine: 

I should have known, but I’m no 
cook. 

Now tell me, where can Bo-Peep 
look 

To find her sheep? They’ve gone 
away, 

And she can’t guess where they 
might stray. 


Moruer Goose: 
If she'll go home and cease to fret 
About them, she will find them yet. 
They’ll follow her and go home, too, 
Wagging their tails as good sheep do. 
Bo-PEEp: 
Thank you, for I love my sheep. 











(Seeing OLp WomaN crying.) 
But what can make that woman 
weep? 

Kine: 

She has too many children and she 
lives in a shoe. 

The children run wild; she can’t 
think what to do. 

Otp Woman: They tease and torment 
and won’t eat their bread. 

Morusr Goose: Give them a spank- 
ing and put them to bed. (Op 
Woman stops weeping, and nods her 
head.) 

That little boy in blue seems sad. 
I wonder if he has been bad. 

Boy Buve: 

Mother Goose, I am forlorn, 
Because my cows are in the corn. 

Kine: 

He falls asleep with work to do. 
The sheep are in the meadow too. 

MortuHer Goose: 

Well, just wake up and blow your 
horn; 
Then you need not be forlorn. 

Mrs. Pumpxin-Eater: My husband 
doesn’t keep me well. 

Mr. Pumpxin-Eatenr: I hate to labor, 
build, or sell. 

Mrs. Pumpxin-Eater (To her hus- 
band): You eat your pumpkins all 
day long. 

Kina: Really, Peter, that is wrong! 

MortueErR Goose: 

You may eat your pumpkins up, 
But after you have had your sup, 
Save the very largest shell. 

It will make a house quite well. 








(Mr. and Mrs. Pumpxin-EaTerR 
smile and take hands.) 

Kine: 

To Mother Goose my thanks are 
due, 

I shall no longer feel so blue. 

I fee] quite merry once again. 

Call for my pipe and bowl and men. 

(ATTENDANT exits and returns, fol- 

lowed by PaGE carrying pipe and 

bowl, and by the Taree FippieErs. 

Kine smokes and eats, and the Fip- 

pLERS play. Kine Co.e laughs.) 

Moruer Goosp: 

I’m glad to be of help to you — 
Now I have other work to do. 

Mistress Mary: Mother Goose, please 
don’t be gone. 

Kina: Let’s play croquet upon the 
lawn. (All start to go offstage in a 
procession, talking as they go.) 

Mary: I'll have a garden very fair. 

Jack Spratt: I'll eat up all that is my 
share. 

Mrs. Spratt: We never will waste 
food again. 

Bo-Prep: My sheep will come back to 
their pen. 

Oxtp Woman: I'll put my children all to 
bed. 

Boy Buve: I’ll stay awake and use my 
head. 

Perer Pumpxkin-EATeEr: 

I'll keep my wife, oh — very well! 
She will like her pumpkin shell. 

Kine Coie: 

I and my subjects shall be gay 
Today, tomorrow, and every day! 
THE END 











Part Four 


First Prize Play 


Westinghouse Children’s Play Contest 





A Challenge to Young America 


by Jane L. Baker 


Characters 

Ben FRANKLIN, middle-aged man. 

DesoraH FRANKLIN, his pretty wife. 

Bruty FRANKLIN, a son about 20 years 
of age. 

Newspoy, about 12 years old. 

BerorE Rise: NEwssBoy comes out in 
front of the curtain. He shouts in 
typical sing-song newsboy fashion. 

Newsboy: Read all about it! Read all 
about it! Ben Franklin turning in- 
ventor again. Story of his latest 
theory in Franklin’s own publica- 
tions. Buy a copy of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette or Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac. Read all about it! (Goes be- 
hind curtain, voice getting softer.) 

ScENE 1 

Tre: A late afternoon in June, 1752. 

Sertine: Living-room of Franklin’s 
home on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

At Rise: Ben Frank, his wife and 
son are sipping afternoon tea. FRANK- 
LIN sits at table with pen and paper 
in front of him. Others sit in rocking 
chairs. 

Wire: Did you hear that newsboy, 
Benjamin? I thought you were not 
going to publish this new theory 
until you had proven it. 

FRANKLIN: I had thought of keeping it 
a secret, but now I am so certain of 
the truth of my ideas, that I dare to 
make them known. I must succeed 
now or be the laughing-stock in the 
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public square. My silk kite is ready, 
my Leyden jar is prepared and all I 
need to complete my experiment is 
some rain and a dark cloud filled 
with electricity. 

Brtty: What do you mean by a Leyden 
jar, father? 

Frankuin: The Leyden jar, son, is a 
glass jar lined on the inside and out- 
side with tinfoil, thus forming a 
condenser in which an electrical 
charge can be caught and held. It 
was invented at the University of 
Leyden in 1746. 

Wire: Have some more tea, Benjamin 
dear? 

Frankuin: Well, I don’t mind if I do. 

Wire: How about you, Billy? 

Buy: J won’t have to be asked a sec- 
ond time either. I’m still English, 
you know. 

Frankuin: To my great sorrow, son! 
I sent for you to come from England 
to replace the son whom God saw 
fit to take away from us! 

Wire (Tearfully): It will break your 
father’s heart if you do not become a 
loyal American. There is bound to be 
trouble before long between England 
and America. Your father is an 
influential gentleman and can do 
great things for you if you take 
the right stand. Think it over seri- 
ously, Billy. 

Buty: Time alone will tell. I will not 























promise anything for the present. 
Wire: I think you are rather foolish, 
Ben, to spend so much time on your 
experiments. You never patent your 
ideas to make money on them. Even 
the ministers are preaching against 
your lightning rod. 

Bitty (Laughingly): Yes, father, they 
think lightning is sent from heaven 
to punish sinners. You are interfer- 
ing with the workings of the “Divine 
Powers” by placing a rod on a 
building. 


FRANKLIN: Let the ministers have their 


opinions and I will have mine. (Wife 
clears away tea dishes, then sits down 
to sew. FRANKLIN writes at the table.) 
Please do not interrupt me for a few 
moments. I must jot down a record 
of exactly how I made this kite. (He 
picks up kite and examines it closely 
while writing.) I made a small cross 
of two light strips of cedar, the arms 
long enough to reach to the four 
corners of a large silk handkerchief. 
This will rise like a paper kite, but 
the silk, being stronger, will bear the 
wet and wind of a thunder storm 
without tearing. To the top of the 
upright stick is to be fixed a very 
sharp pointed wire rising a foot or 
more above the wood. To the end of 
the twine, next the hand, is to be tied 
a silk ribbon. Where the silk joins the 
twine, fasten a key. This kite must 
be raised when a thunder storm ap- 
pears to be coming on, and the person 
who holds the string must stand 
under a shelter so that the silk ribbon 
may not get wet. Care must be taken 
that the twine does not touch the 
frame of the door or window. As 
soon as the thunder clouds come over 








the kite, the pointed wire will draw 
the electric fire from them. The kite 
and all the twine will be electrified. 
When the rain has wet the kite and 
the twine so that it can conduct the 
electric fire freely, you will find elec- 
tricity streaming out plentifully 
at the approach of your knuckle to 
the key. From this key the Leyden 
jar may be charged. The electric 
fire thus obtained may be used to 
perform other experiments which 
have usually been done by the help 
of a rubbed glass globe or tube. 
Thereby the sameness of electric 
matter with that of lightning will be 
completely demonstrated. There, I 
guess that covers everything. How 
does it sound? 

Wire: Quite logical and clear. 

Bitty: It sounds all right to me, but 
I am no judge of such matters. 

FRANKLIN: You should develop a 
hobby, my boy. It worries me greatly 
to see you with so much idle time 
on your hands. 

Bitty (Sarcastically): What! Me fuss 
around with inventions like you do 
and get no pay for it? I should say 
not! I, too, cannot understand why 
you do not record some of your 
findings and make yourself a wealthy 
man. 

FRANKLIN (Stands up and paces the 
floor while talking): Since my inven- 
tions are only a hobby, I indulge in 
them because I can see how they can 
lighten the burdens of others. I have 
no selfish motives. After all, I have a 
goodly income from my publications 
— enough to make my family com- 
fortable. I could not settle down in 
life to one thing alone —for in- 
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stance, just being a scientist. I be- 
lieve in service to humanity—not 
personal glory. If my improvements 
on the printing press, my invention 
of the Franklin Stove and now my 
discovery that electricity can be 
conducted along fixed lines are used 
for the comfort and betterment of 
mankind — what more should I ask 
of life? 


Bitty: But father, tell me about your 


boyhood. Did you have fun like 
other boys or did you study all the 
time? 


FRANKLIN: On the contrary, son, I was 


just as mischievous and wide-awake 
as any other boy. Being the youngest 
of a family of seventeen, I had plenty 
of time, when I wasn’t being watched, 
to slip away for foolish pranks. I 
taught the boys in the neighborhood 
to hold a kite and be pulled along 
the water at a fast rate of speed. 
You see, I was experimenting with 
kites way back then. As long as I 
can remember, I’ve always wondered 
what would happen if certain things 
were done and I never was content 
until I had tried my theory out — 
no matter what the results — which 
sometimes meant punishment. 


Briiy: That must have been fun, glid- 


ing through the water, with a kite 
for a sail. I would never have thought 
of such a thing. 


FRANKLIN: Just a little creative imagi- 


nation with the courage to do and 
dare is all one needs, Billy. To go 
back to my story, at ten years of 
age I was taken from school and 
put to work in my father’s candle 
shop. Looking around the shop one 
day, the thought came to me that 
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“God helps them that help them- 
selves.” I decided to branch out and 
become something more than just a 
candlemaker. I learned printing from 
my brother, but received so little 
pay that I ran away from Boston 
and came to Philadelphia. This has 
been my home ever since. 


Wire (Laughingly): You didn’t tell 


Billy how you looked after your 
journey which was partly by boat 
and partly by foot. 


Bitty: So you’re holding something 


out on me, Father! I bet you've left 
out the best part of the story. 


FRANKLIN: Well, when I reached this 


city I was tired, dirty and very hun- 
gry. I had about a dollar and a quar- 
ter to my name. I bought three big 
rolls of bread and walked down 
Market Street with two rolls under 
my arm while munching on the other 
roll. My pockets were stuffed with 
soiled clothes. Suddenly I saw a 
pretty, rosy-faced girl standing in 
her doorway. I looked so funny that 
she couldn’t help laughing. 


Wire: I would have been surprised 


then, had anyone told me I was laugh- 
ing at my future husband. 


Bruuy: You must have had some lucky 


breaks to rise as you have. 


FRANKLIN: Not luck, but determination 


has brought my success. Youth can 
never aspire too high, nor lack suc- 
cess, if head and heart, brain and 
hand be healthy and well condi- 
tioned. (Walks over to window and 
looks out.) 


Wire: A storm seems to be coming up! 


Look! Aren’t those thunder clouds 
over yonder? (Father and son rush 
to the window.) 











FRaNnkKuin: If this turns out to be a 
real lightning storm we shall soon 
know the answer to my theory. Are 
you keeping your promise, Billy, to 
go with me to be a witness? 

Buty: Yes, I am beginning to have a 
bit of curiosity myself. 

FRANKLIN: Then quick, let’s be on our 
way. Billy, you take the Leyden jar 
and I'll carry the kite. We must get 
under the shed before the storm 
breaks. (Men pick up jar and kite. 
They start to leave.) 

FRANKLIN: Goodbye, for now, Deb- 
orah. We’re going down to the shed 
in the Public Square to await the 
storm. 

Bitty: Have some more tea ready for 
us. We may come back more wet than 
successful. 

FRankLIn: Billy, I do believe you are a 
pessimist. (Throws them both a kiss.) 

Wire: Good luck, my dears. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 


Time: The same day. 

Sertina: Inside a typical shed in the 
Village Square. 

At Rise: Claps of thunder are heard 
occasionally. A stout middle-aged 
gentleman and a younger man run 
into the shed. The younger man shakes 
the rain off his clothes while looking 
back to see if anyone had noticed 
them. He takes a bottle-like jar from 
under his coat and sets it down on the 
floor very carefully. The older man is 
carrying a kite made of silk. A key is 
atiached to twine. 

Buty: I hope we were not seen coming 








in. (He peers outside the shed again 
and seems troubled lest someone might 
see him.) 

FRANKLIN: Worry not about such mere 
trifles, son. Think more of the pur- 
pose for which we came. Let us get 
this kite up before the rain becomes 
too heavy. There is a strong wind 
which should be in our favor. 

Buty: There it goes. Look at the wind 
take it up. 

FRANKLIN: Seems like it ought to be 
high enough to catch the electricity 
now. 

Bitty: No sparks in the key yet, 
father? 

FRankuin: Not yet, Billy, but it will 
come, it will come. Diligence is the 
mother of good luck. (Sound of 
harder rain outside.) 

Bruuy:; People will think we are crazy 
flying a kite in the rain. (The father 
smiles patiently.) 

Frankuin: There are crazier folks 
than we are, Billy. I don’t worry 
about what folks think. I’m watching 
for that lightning. 

Buty: I hope you won’t be disap- 
pointed. (Suddenly there is a flash 
of lightning.) 

FRANKLIN: Look, Billy, see the string? 
The fibers are rising; I’ve caught the 
lightning. Quick, Billy, get the jar 
ready. (Billy picks up the jar.) Hurry, 
see this, Billy. (He touches the key.) 
As I touch my knuckle to the key I 
make some sparks. Here, you try it, 
Billy. I’ve proved it son, I’ve proved 
it. Let’s see if we can charge the 
Leyden jar and my experiment will 
be complete. (Brtiy shows the first 
real interest since father and son 
entered the shed.) 











Bitty: Oh! What a shock! 

FRANKLIN: Do you feel it? Do you 
really feel the shock? 

Buty: I should say I do! It almost 
takes the breath out of me. (BILLy 
staggers away and sits down.) 

FRANKLIN: Come now, son, don’t give 
out on me now. We must charge the 
Leyden jar. Pull yourself together. 
Pick up the jar and we'll hold it 
under the key. The storm is at its 
height now. Steady boy. Keep the 
jar, with the lid off, right up to 
the key. The tinfoil acts as insulation 
and when we have a good amount 
of electricity from the key in the 
jar we'll close it up and keep it to 
use as a force in further experiments. 
(The sound of more thunder 1s made 
and flashes of light are reflected on 
the stage to give the appearance of a 
storm. Father and son act as wf they 
could hardly hold the jar.) 

Bitty: How much longer must we 
keep this up, father? Some of these 
shocks almost knock me over. 

FRANKLIN: Think not of the danger, 
son. We have proved a theory that 
lightning can be drawn down from 
heaven. I hope some scientist will 
go on from here. You have been pa- 
tient, my boy, to tolerate my foolish 
whims. Diligence is the mother of 
good luck, you know, and we’ve 
certainly had it today. We can close 
the jar now and start. bringing down 
the kite. The storm is subsiding. 
(Thunder softens down and finally 
stops altogether.) 

Buty: A certain house on Chestnut 
Street would look good to me right 
now. (Bitty rubs his hands together 
and hunches up his shoulders as if he 
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were chilly from the damp atmosphere.) 
I feel drenched with water on the 
outside and saturated with wisdom 
on the inside. I need a cup of hot tea 
and a comfortable chair. I want to 
close my eyes and wonder whether 
I will ever acquire the patience and 
persistence of my most versatile 
father. 


FRANKLIN: We must not tarry longer 


here for Deborah will worry lest we 
have been consumed by the celestial 
sparks. (He pats Brtuy on the back 
and they laugh together.) The kite is 
all down now. I will pick it up and, 
Billy, you carry the Leyden jar and 
be careful not to stub your toe. I 
am glad you were with me during this 
experiment. There will be greater 
opportunities for you than I have 
had. Science is now making such 
rapid progress that it makes me 
regret I was born so soon. I will never 
see the great advances in the power 
of man over matter which are certain 
to take place during the next cen- 
tury. Perhaps through some of my 
inventions I have opened a pathway 
for other ambitious young men to 
follow. It has been my point in life 
to serve my fellow men. If the results 
of my discoveries help to better the 
living conditions for others my life 
has, indeed, been a success. 


Brtiy (Patting his father on the back 


they start to leave the shed): You are 
a great man, father. Your name will 
surely go down in history. But let’s 
be off now for that cup of tea and 
the comfortable chairs. 


THE END 
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Part Five 


Victory Play 





For Heaven’s Sake 
by Lynn Starling 


Characters 
MESSENGER. 
CLERK. 
SUNSHINE, a girl. 
GABRIEL. 
Hit er. 
Mr. Overstreet, the Manager. 
Dr. FLEESON. 
PorTER. 
ANGEL, a girl. 
Riot Squap — 6 young men. 
Trio oF ANGELS. 

SettinG: A hotel lobby. 

Tre: The Present. 

At Rise: The CuEerk is behind his desk. 
At the same moment a messenger boy 
enters carrying a telegram. 

MessenceR: Paging Mr. Cheever! 
Paging Mr. Harold Cheever! (He 
crosses up to the archway and moves 
off out of sight.) Mr. Cheever, please! 
(There is a buzz at one of the desk 
phones. The CLERK speaks into it.) 

CuierK (Into Phone): Good morning! 
This is heaven speaking. Just a 
moment, I’ll see. (He turns and con- 
sults the guest registry.) No, we 
have no such person registered here. 
Just a moment, I'll see. (He glances 
at his “‘Reservations.’”’) No, no reser- 
vation. When did he leave? Are you 
sure he was coming here? Well, if he 
has gone there by mistake, I’m sure 
the matter will beadjusted. Why don’t 
you call again next week? Perhaps 
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I'll know something then. (A lovely 
girl ANGEL enters from outside, carry- 
ing a huge war savings poster, which 
she places prominently on one of the 
pillars of the archway.) Good morn- 
ing, Sunshine. 

SunsHINE: Good morning, sir. 

Cuierk: What’s doing today? 

SunsHinE: This is American Day. 
We’ve pledged twelve millions to the 
War Saving’s Campaign. 

Cuierk: Well, I hope you go over the 
top. 

SunsHINE: We will, I’m sure. Every- 
body loves America up here — es- 
pecially since His Honor worked out 
the Good Neighbor policy with Mr. 
Hull. (She exits toward dining room, 
carrying her pledge book. At the same 
moment from outside there enters a 
young man with a horn.) 

CuierK: Good morning, Gabriel. 

GABRIEL: Good morning to you! 

CLERK: How’s business? 

GABRIEL: Terrible. Plenty of people are 
dying, but they just aren’t coming 
here. 

CLERK: Not the way they used to. 
How do you account for it? 

GaBrRIzEL: I maintain it’s our entrance 
requirements. They’re too rigid for 
this day and age. I said as much to 
His Honor yesterday. 

Cuierk: What did he say? 

GABRIEL: Said he would not compro- 














mise on a great issue like that. 

CLERK: Well, you know how high- 
minded he is. 

GABRIEL: I’m high-minded myself, 
but if we keep on losing business like 
we have the past year, I don’t see 
how we’re going to keep open. (He 
looks down at his horn.) Well, I guess 
I better get busy. 

CLERK: Whom are you expecting? 

GABRIEL: Search me! 

CLERK: Single or party? 

GABRIEL: Why ask me? You can’t get 
a thing out of the Co-ordinator of 
Information. If I know who’s com- 
ing and what sort of folks they are, I 
can blow accordingly. But you can’t 
make them understand a subtlety 
like that. So when they send over an 
order like — “Ten a.m. . . . Blow!” 
—TI just blow. (He blows — a very 
sour, raspberry-like note.) 

CLERK: Why, Gabriel! 

GABRIEL (Greatly embarrassed): Wasn’t 
that awful? 

CLERK: Whatever’s got into you? 

GABRIEL: I’d like to know what’s got 
into this horn. (He looks it over care- 
fully.) 

CLERK: Sounds to me as if you need 
some practice. 

GABRIEL: But I practice four hours a 
day — rain or shine. 

CLERK: Well, something’s wrong. 

GaBrieL: Look here, do you remem- 
ber when I blew sour? 

CuierK: I certainly do. 

GaBRIEL: It was the morning Hey- 
drich, the Hangman, turned up here. 

CierRK: What a mix-up that was. I 
understand a big investigation is 
under way. 

Gaxrig.: Of course, I didn’t know who 





was coming any more than I do now. 
But we artists are very highly sensi- 
tized, and we get overtones that 
other people never do. 

CuierK (Chuckling): It’s a good alibi 
anyhow. 

GABRIEL: Well, here we go again! (He 
puts the horn to his mouth and blows 
— a note more raspberry-like than the 
first one. The CiEerx holds his nose. 
GABRIEL, sad and disgusted, shakes 
his head and wanders off. At this mo- 
ment through the door, from outside, 
comes a familiar figure, that of ADOLF 
Hitter, in uniform, followed by a 
young male ANGEL wearing a red cap. 
Hitter, bustles wp to the desk, in no 
mood to be trifled with.) 

CLERK: Good morning! 

Hitter (Barking): What is the mean- 
ing of this? 

CuierK: I beg pardon? 

Hitter: This journey — it’s not ac- 
cording to schedule. All my life is 
lived by schedule. And why am I 
alone? Where are my guards? Al- 
ways I am surrounded and protected 
by my faithful Storm Troopers. (His 
voice rises to an hysterical pitch.) I 
don’t like being alone. It terrifies me 
to be alone. What is the meaning of 
this? (The Rep Cap has put Hit Ler’s 
bag down and leans against the desk, 
watching the scene.) 

CuieRK: I’m afraid I'll have to ask you 
not to shout so. We have to consider 
our other guests, you know. (HrTLER 
stares at him indignantly.) Now 
there’s nothing to be afraid of here. 
No one will harm you, so you needn’t 
feel uneasy about being alone. 

Hitter (Somewhat reassured): But I 
don’t understand. 











CLERK: Perhaps if you’d tell me who 
you are! 

Hitter (Aghast): You do not know 
me? 

Cuierk: Your face is very familiar. 

Hitter: It ought to be. This is the 
world’s most famous face. 

CierK (Brightening): Oh, certainly! 
Please forgive me, sir. You are Char- 
lie Chaplin. (This throws H1TLER in- 
to a rage.) 

Hitter: I am Adolf Hitler. 

CLERK: Oh! You’ll have to excuse me, 
sir, but since you’re the last person 
on earth I’d expect to see here, 
why — 

Hitter (Impatiently.): What is this 
place? 

Cuierk: You are in heaven. 

Hitter (Who can’t believe his ears): 
Heaven? 

Cuierk: That’s right, sir. 

Hitter (Looking about): You mean — 
this is heaven? 

Cuierk: A small part of it, sir. This is 
where we take care of the arrivals — 
the transients. We move them out as 
fast as we can, of course, to their new 
abodes. Sometimes, too, a mistake 
is made and has to be rectified. 

Hitter (Dazed): But I—I am not 
dead. 

Cuierk: From all we hear, sir, you are 
— definitely — a thing of the past. 
(HitLer begins shouting again.) 

Hitter: I tell you I am not — (The 
CLERK puts his finger to his lips.) 

Cuierk: Sh! Take it easy now! They 
all declare that at first, but they get 
used to the idea. (He turns the regis- 
try around facing Hitter.) Would 
you like to register, sir? (HiTLER 
takes the pen from the CLERK and 
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begins issuing orders.) 

Hitter: I want the best suite in the 
house. 

CierRK: We have no suites here — 
only rooms, sir, and they’re all 
alike. Our motto here is First Come, 
First Served. Of course, if you’d 
like to double up — 

Hitter: Double up? 

CuierK: The double rooms are larger, 
and the beds are very wide. A lot of 
our guests prefer doubling up. Peo- 
ple are likely to feel strange here at 
first, and it’s a comfort to have some- 
one to talk to— especially if one 
suffers from insomnia. 

Hitter (Feelingly): It is my greatest 
curse — next to that man in the White 
House. 

CLERK: We can’t do much about him, 
but we can help you with your insom- 
nia. Our mattresses are made of the 
very best downy cloud. (He turns to 
the Rep Cap) Alfred, take this gen- 
tleman to 406. (ALFRED picks up the 
suitcase.) And don’t fail to introduce 
him to his roommate, Mr. Eisenberg. 

Hitter (Exploding): What is that? 

CuierK: Eisenberg — Mr. Isadore Eis- 
enberg. He seems very nice, sir. I’m 
sure you'll find him — 

Hitter (Interrupting): This is too 
much. Where is the manager? I want 
to talk to the manager! 

CuierK (To Messencer): Alfred, see 
if you can find Mr. Overstreet for 
this gentleman. He may be in the 
dining room. (ALFRED ezits). Per- 
haps you’d like to sit down, sir. Mr. 
Overstreet’s a very busy man, and 
he may keep you waiting quite a 
while. (As HitLer starts down right, 
where a bench is placed, Mr. OvEr- 














STREET enters. He is a tired-looking 
older man, with several large note- 
books under his arm.) 

ManaGEr (Coming down): You wished 
to see me, sir? (HiTLER turns to him.) 

Hitter: Ah! You are the Fuehrer 
here? 

ManaGer: Oh, no, sir. I only manage 
the Gateway Inn. 

Hitter: I want to talk with your Fue- 
hrer. 

ManaGer (Sighing): Very well. Ill 
do my best to arrange an appoint- 
ment for you. (He consults one of the 
books he carries.) 

ManaGer: How will Friday of next 
week do? 

Hitter (Angered): Friday of next 
week? 

ManacGeEr: That’s the best I can do, 
sir. His Honor is a very busy man. 

Hitier: Do you realize who I am? 

ManaGEr: I’m sorry, sir, but I see so 
many faces up here —every day. 
Besides, it wouldn’t make the slight- 
est difference to His Honor. He is no 
respecter of persons. 

Hitter: Well, I never! 

ManacGer: Would you mind if I sat 
down, sir? My feet are killing me. 
These golden streets of ours are all 
very well in their way, but they’re 
very hard on the feet. (As they are 
about to sit, a young ANGEL, very 
lovely to look at, approaches. H1TtLeR 
is greatly intrigued.) 

Hitter (Smiling): How are you, little 
angel. 

ANGEL: Very well, thank you, sir. 

Hitter: And what can I do for you? 

ANGEL: Would you like to buy a War 
Savings Bond, sir? I’m working my 
way through heaven and it would 





help such a lot. 

Hitter: What kind of War Savings 
Bond, little angel? 

ANGEL: Victory bonds for America, sir. 

Hitter: Go away, little angel. Go 
away! 

ANGEL: I’m so sorry, sir. (She ewxits 
toward dining-room.) 

Hitter: What is the meaning of this? 

Manacer: This is America day in 
heaven. We’ve pledged to help them 
in their Victory drive, and this 
young lady who just spoke to you is 
one of our minute men. 

Hitter: But why, why? I don’t under- 
stand. 

Manacer: Well, you see, America 
has sent us some very nice people, so 
its more or less a case of noblesse 
oblige. 

Hitter: But heaven should be neutral. 

Manacer: We are, sir. Last week was 
Britain day in heaven, the week be- 
fore that was China day, the week 
before that — 

Hirer (Beaming): Germany day? 

Manacer: We tried a Germany day a 
couple of months ago, but it was very 
unpopular. A lot of our best people 
threatened to move out, so His 
Honor won’t try it again, I imagine. 

Hitter: Oh, the injustice of it! I try so 
hard, but no one seems to under- 
stand me. 

Manacer: There’s a strong movement 
afoot to have us abandon our cus- 
tomary isolation and declare war on 
the Axis. 

Hitter: Gott im Himmel! 

Manager: His Honor had charming 
cards the other day from both Chur- 
chill and Roosevelt. They suggested 
meeting and drawing up a New 
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World charter, if some convenient 
location can be agreed on. 

Hitter: And will your Fuehrer do this 
unheard of thing? 

ManacGer: I rather think so. He’s al- 
ways glad to meet anyone half way. 

Hitter: Your Fuehrer should stop 
meddling in other people’s affairs 
and attend to his own business. 

Manacer: But His Honor’s advisers 
insist that this zs our affair. Suppose 
Germany wins this world struggle — 
what then? And His Honor sees their 
point. 

Hitter: That is utterly absurd! Ger- 
many has no territorial ambitions. 
ManacGer: His Honor has heard that 

one before. 

Hitter: If your Fuehrer stays on his 
side of the fence, Germany will stay 
on hers. 

ManaGer: I’m so sorry, but I’ve no 
time to argue with you. What was it 
you wanted to see me about? 

Hitter: An hour ago I was rudely 
seized by unseen hands and trans- 
ferred here. I demand an explanation. 

ManacGer: Very simple, sir. You must 
be dead. 

Hitter: That is ridiculous. 

Manace_er: I said the same thing when 
it happened to me, but I gradually 
got used to the idea. 

Hitter: I tell you I am not dead. 

Manacer: What is the name, please? 

Hitter: Hitler! 

Manacer: No relation to Adolf Hitler, 
I hope? 

Hitter: I am Adolf Hitler. 

ManaGer: Now look here, my good 
man, I’ve been very patient with 
you and your bad manners, but a 
joke can go too far. 
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Hirier (Roaring): This is no joke! 

ManaGer (Consulting another book): 
I have no one here by that name — 
no one at all. (Thinking) Of course, 
it might be under S — (He starts 
looking). 

Hitter (Smiling): Saint? 

Manacer: Schickelgruber (Hitler ez- 
plodes. OVERSTREET closes his book.) 
No, no Schickelgruber. 

Hirer: Someone will answer for this. 
I pledge you my sacred word of 
honor. 

ManaGER: Just a moment, please. (He 
steps to the telephone.) I want infor- 
mation, please. Information? We 
have a man here who claims he’s 
Adolf Hitler. Are we expecting this 
person? I know it’s unlikely, but will 
you check on it? Thank you very 
much. (He hangs up.) 

Hitter: Well? 

ManaGeEr: She says you must be an 
impostor. (He dials another number.) 

Hitier: Look here, you, I am a very 
patient man, but — 

Manacer (Into phone): Hello? Dr. 
Fleeson? This is Overstreet at the 
Gateway Inn. Could you fly over 
here — double quick? I have an 
emergency case. Thanks. (He hangs 
up.) Now, if you’ll just be patient a 
while longer, we’ll soon get to the 
bottom of this. (Enter Dr. FiEe- 
son.) Good morning, Dr. Fleeson. 

F.Leeson: Emergency? 

Manacer: Right here, sir. 

FiEeEson (Looking him up and down): 
Very bad, indeed. (Jo OvERsTREET) 
What seems to be the trouble? 

Manacer: He claims to be Adolf 
Hitler. I think the poor man’s de- 
mented. 
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Fieeson: A very good diagnosis. 
However — he may very well be 
speaking the truth. 

ManaG_Er: How do you make that out? 

Fieeson: I doubt if any man is crazy 
enough to pass himself off as Adolf 
Hitler. 

ManacGe_Er: He also claims that he’s not 
dead. 

FLEEson (Inspecting HiTLER again): 
Hm! He may be right about that, 
too. 

Hitter: I am always right. 

FiLEEson: The eyes — yes, it’s quite 
plain. 

Manacer: What, doctor? 

FLEEsON: He’s just suffered a frightful 
shock, but it may not be too late yet. 

Hituer: Ach, Gott, yes! Save me, save 
me! 

Fizeson (To Hitier): Where were 
you just before you lost conscious- 
ness? Think, man! 

Hitter: The Reichstag was in session 
and Joe Goebbels had begun one of 
his speeches. Gott im Himmel, what a 
bore that man is. The same thing 
over and over — lies, lies, lies. And 
after all these years the people still 
swallow them—the dumb sheep. 
Sometimes I even swallow one my- 
self. ' 

Fierson (70 Overstreet): Get this 
man back there as soon as possible. 
If he should happen to recover 
here, it might cause all sorts of com- 
plications — serious ones. 

Hituer: Yes, for heaven’s sake get me 
back quick. (OvERsTREET goes to the 
phone and dials.) 

F.reson: If anything should go wrong, 
let me know. Meanwhile — (He 
exits.) 
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ManacGer (Into phone): This is Over- 
street at the Gateway. Send me one 
of your riot squads right away. (As 
he hangs up a MESSENGER enters.) 

MessenceER: Mr. Overstreet, have you 
heard the good news? Allied troops 
have landed in France. The occupa- 
tion countries are in revolt and 
they’re sweeping everything before 
them. It won’t be long now. (He 
dashes off.) 

Hitter: I knew it! I knew it! And that 
Goebbels saying the Allies would 
never dare to do it. Wait till I get my 
hands on that dummkopf. (The 
riot squad enters, a group of six young 
men, rough and ready in appearance 
and speech.) 

Leaver: Here we are, Mr. Overstreet, 
right on the job. What’s cookin’? 

ManacGer: Boys, this is Adolf Hitler. 
(Full of curiosity, the boys begin sur- 
rounding Hitter, looking him over.) 

Boys: Hitler? No kiddin’! Well, what 
do you know? 

Hitter: Young men, this is a pleasure. 
I’m delighted to see that they’ve a 
Youth movement up here, too. 

Leaver: What’s he doing up here? 

Hitter (A bit apprehensive): It’s all 
the result of an unfortunate mistake. 

Leaper: I'll say so. 

Manacer: I want him returned to 
Germany at once. There’s no time to 
lose, boys, so step on it. (He exits.) 

Boy: Say, what’s going on here? 

Leaver: Something fishy and I don’t 
like the smell of it. Overstreet must 
be off his nut. Here’s a guy every- 
body’s after, and when he turns up 
here, all he does is send him back 
where he came from. 

2nv Boy: I’m agin it. 








Boys: So am I. The guy is nuts all 
right. 


lst Boy: What do you think we ought ° 


to do with him? 

Leaver: I’m trying to think — 

Hitter (Beginning to be alarmed): 
Young men, it’s your duty to obey 
orders, not give them. 

LeapeEr: Oh, shut up. 

Ist Boy: How would it be if we 
dropped him off in the burning pit? 
Hit.er: Now boys, I appreciate your 
high spirits but this is no time for idle 
jesting. I insist on being returned 

to — 

Leaver: Shut up, will you? (To his 
squad) The idea’s no good. If his 
Honor ever got wind of it, we’d get 
put in the doghouse. Satan was up 
here yesterday on business, and 
while I wouldn’t want to be quoted, 
he told His Honor that if anybody 
tried to palm off this phony on him, 
he’d raise the roof. Besides, with all 
his friends there and everything, 
this guy would be right at home. No, 
we got to do better than that. 

Hitter: Allow me to remind you, 
young men, “Yours not to reason 
why.” (A young ANGEL bursting with 
excitement enters. Pausing a moment 
she addresses the boys.) 

ANGEL: Well, boys, I thought you’d 
like to know we've already sub- 
scribed six million in our Victory 
Drive, and it isn’t twelve o’clock yet. 
(Hitier grasps his head in his hands 
and emits a deep groan.) You can’t 
beat America. (She exits.) 

Leaper: I got it! America! 

Boys: Huh? How do you mean? Amer- 
ica? What’s the big idea? 

Leaver; We'll land him in America! 








Can you imagine what those guys’ll 
do to this bird when he comes float- 
ing down out of the ether? 

Boys: Swell! Fine and dandy! What 
an idea! 

Hit.er (Screaming): No, no, not that! 
Drop me off in the burning pit, do 
anything you like, boys, but for 
Heaven’s sake don’t, I beg of you — 

Leaver: You see how he likes the 
idea, don’t you? Come on, boys, 
we’re off to the races. (As they rush 
him off, a trio of angels has entered 
and begun singing “‘My Country ’Tis 
of Thee.” They are joined by voices 
off stage, while the cries of H1TLER off 
left, begging for mercy, continue to be 
heard.) 

BLACKOUT 
(As the lights come slowly up, the 
voices of the ANGELS die slowly out, 
but the cries of HiTLER rise in volume. 
Presently we discover him lying in a 
bed against a plain black backdrop. 
Beside the bed is a night table on 
which are a reading lamp and a bell.) 

Hitter: Don’t do it! Please don’t do it! 
I’ll do anything — anything — only 
don’t take me to America! (Finally, 
with what amounts to a death-rattle, he 
wakes up and sits up. He looks about 
in terror, finally realizing where he is. 
When he does so, he reaches for the bell 
on his night table, and starts ringing 
it violently.) 

Hitter: Come quick, everybody! 
Goebbels, Goering, Himmler! Save 
me! Help!! Help!! 

CURTAIN 
* * + 
CURTAIN SPEECH 

Boy Wuo Puayep Hitter: Ladies and 

gentlemen! I wasrecently approached 











by a government official with the 
question, “What are you willing 
to do to help win this war?” I replied 
without the slightest hesitation, 
“Anything!” But when he came 
back with, “All right, how about 
playing the part of Adolf Hitler?”, 
I did a lot of hesitating — and I don’t 
mean slightly. I don’t like the guy, 
but if impersonating him will help 
our all-out effort, Ill take my 
medicine and try to like it. And so, 
now that I’m present and accounted 
for, what are you willing to do to 
help win this war? You don’t have 
to answer that one, because I know 
what it is—anything. Well, the 
first thing you can do — and one of 
the best things — is to buy Bonds 
and Stamps. If you’ve never bought 
any before, buy some. If you’ve al- 
ready bought some, buy more. Our 
way of life is in danger. Some have 
lost theirs already and they’re call- 
ing to us for help. You’ve just seen 
this little fantasy and I hope you’ve 
enjoyed it. But “for heaven’s sake” 
don’t go away without grasping 
some of its essential truths. Heaven’s 
in danger, too, and there’s no fan- 
tasy about that. When Hitler has 
conquered our earth — God forbid 
—he’ll storm the gates of heaven. 
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As a matter of fact, his campaign is 
underway. He fears the power of 
God in our hearts, and what Hitler 
fears, that thing he must destroy. 
Already in many places the cross 
has been torn down, and in its place 
the swastika. This is Germany. In 
other countries churches have been 
defiled, used as dormitories for her 
soldiers. Her servants, priests and 
nuns, have been brutally tortured 
and killed. These are not horror 
stories. They are horrible all right, 
but all too true. Can this happen to 
us? It can — but it mustn’t. It can 
if we dawdle and falter. It won’t if 
we all do our share. We’ve got a great 
industrial plant going day and 
night, and you and I must keep it go- 
ing. The furnace is white hot and 
we’ ve got to feed it against the day of 
final victory. So buy your share in 
that victory now — a big share if you 
can, a little share if you can’t — but 
“for heaven’s sake”’ make it all that 
your traffic can stand. Thank you, 


and God bless you! 
THE END 


This play is published here through the co- 
operation of the Writer’s War . Applica- 
tion for any commercial productions should be 
made to the Writer’s War Board, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York, New York. 








Part Six 


Radio Play 





Sutter’s San Francisco 
by Ray Hamby 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
JOHANN SUTTER 
GOVERNOR ALVARADO 
LIEUTENANT 
JoHN MARSHALL 
First Man 
Seconp Man 
ARTHUR SUTTER 
EMILE SUTTER 
Woman 
JONES 
Brown 

Music: Theme in, under. 

NARRATOR: Sutter’s San Francisco! 

Music: Up, under. 

Narrator: There once lived a man 
who owned half the State of Califor- 
nia. He owned the city of San Fran- 
cisco and the harbor of the Golden 
Gate. His flocks covered the hills 
and plains of the Sacramento Valley. 
His wealth included timber and 
field crops and groves of citrus fruits. 
This man’s name was Johann August 
Sutter. He was destined to become 
the richest man in the world. Then 
one day fate gave him too much 
wealth. He discovered a treasure so 
powerful and so precious that he — 
the richest man in the world — be- 
came the poorest. 

Music: Cross fades theme, up, under. 

Narrator: Captain Johann Sutter 
was an immigrant from Basle, a 
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small canton in the Swiss Alps. 
When ill fortune dogged his foot- 
steps in Europe, Sutter decided to 
leave his family and start out for the 
new world. He had heard of a rich 
country on a far ocean shore across 
the breadth of the United States. It 
was to California that he made his 
way. When the traveler arrived in 
the Golden Gate Harbor he saw vi- 
sions of great wealth to be gained 
from tilling the fertile soil. There 
were a few small missions established 
in the Sacramento Valley by the 
Mexicans and the Russians. These 
Sutter bought. The population of the 
valley was so small that Sutter had 
difficulty in finding cheap labor. He 
had much work to be done — but 
the scarcity of labor didn’t stop him. 
He was a business man. 


Music: Down, out. 
Sutrer (Fading on): If I can rig up a 


ship to haul them over, why not 
capture a lot of those Kanakas for 
slaves? The Sandwich Islands aren’t 
so far out and they’re full of na- 
tives. That’s the way to build an 
empire! Make men work for you! 


Music: In, under. 
Narrator: That was Sutter’s theory 


and ambition from first to last — 
make men work for you; build an 
empire. He captured several cargos 
of slaves and set them to work in his 














Land of California. As the population 
grew, he saw the immense fields of 
the mission ranches growing fine 
crops and pasturing fat herds of live- 
stock. Trading vessels from Russia 
and Alaska and Mexico were soon 
tying up at his Golden Gate harbor 
to barter for his prize products. 
Things were going well, but Sutter 
was ambitious. He needed more 
land to boost productivity. Although 
Texas was waging war against Mex- 
ico, Sutter managed to stay in the 
good graces of both nations and to 
profit by pleasant relations with 
the high government officials on 
each side. In his eternal quest for 
power, Sutter journeyed to Mon- 
terey to see Governor Alvarado. He 
had heard that the Governor was 
willing to pay well for food supplies 
— (Fading off). 

Music: Out. 

Sutter (Fading on): I'll be glad to 
send you meat and fruits on the next 
ship, sir. However, I do need a little 
more land up there. Now, Governor 
Alvarado, if it were possible to — 

AtvaRAbo: Sefior Sutter, you have 
been good amigo to Mexico. You 
send me supplies; I give you land. I 
give you twelve hours land. 

Sutter: Twelve hours! Thank you, 
Governor. I can start at the bay and 
ride around enough land in twelve 
hours to make a new nation! 

Atvarapo: Welcome, amigo. You send 
to me the description of the land and 
I send to you back a deed from the 
Mexican government. 

Sutrer: Thank you, sir. I'll do great 
things with this piece of land. I'll 
make a nation of it. I’ll build an em- 
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pire — my empire! 

Music: In, under. 

NARRATOR: Captain Sutter played his 
cards well. He kept the friendship on 
both sides. Not long after he had 
ridden off his “twelve hours” of 
land and had received a deed for it, 
occasion arose to make friends with 
a representative of the United States 
Army. If it is good to have one nation 
behind you, then Sutter knew it was 
twice as good to have two nations. 
(Fading off.) 

Music: Out. 

LreuTENant (Fading on): Not only do 
the Mexicans have better supplies 
and better arms, but now they have 
turned the Indians against us. 

Sutter (Swavely): If there were any- 
thing I could do, Lieutenant, for the 
United States — but, of course, I 
cannot take my men from their 
work to go clear to Mexico. 

LI£UTENANT: That may be true, Cap- 
tain Sutter, but you are the most 
powerful force in the west and we 
expect you to do your share. 

Surrer: Of course, sir; I want to. You 
say the Indians are working against 
you. Well, it so happens that they 
cause me trouble. Now if I had the 
authority of the United States gov- 
ernment behind me, I could prob- 
ably do a great deal to thin out the 
Indians. 

LizuTENANT: Excellent! That will help 
us immensely. And, Captain Sutter, 
I shall see that Washington hears of 
your loyalty and cooperation. 

Sutter: A pleasure, sir, to be of any 
small assistance! 

Music: In, under. 

Narrator: As time went on, Sutter’s 





farms spread further and further 
from the central stronghold known 
as the “Hermitage.” He built three 
new towns, constructed a compli- 
cated network of irrigation canals 
and soon doubled the population of 
his western settlement. The first 
sawmill to cross the plains had ar- 
rived in 1848. Sutter ordered it set 
up at New Helvetia to cut the timber 
he needed so badly for construction. 
One January day Sutter was work- 
ing at the Hermitage with his book- 
keeper when the door to his office was 
thrown open by John Marshall, the 
sawmill operator. (Fading off.) 

Music: Out. 

Sounn: Door thrown open, hurried foot- 
steps. 

Joun (Coming on, breathless): Captain 
Sutter! 

Sutter: What are you doing here, 
Marshall? 

Joun: I must see you at once — alone! 

Sutter: Why, what’s the matter? 

Joun: I must see you alone! It’s very 
important! 

Sutter: Angus, will you — yes, and 
close the door. 

Sounp: Door opens, closes. 

Joun: It must be locked and barred, 
Captain! No one must enter while 
I’m telling you! 

Sutter: Are you mad, man? What 
could possibly — 

Joun: I'll fix it — where’s the bar? 

Sounp: Iron bar dropping into groove. 

Joun: There! No one can spy on us. 

Sutter: Marshall, will you explain 
what all this nonsense — 

Joun: Gladly, gladly! Look, Captain! 

Sutter (Pauses): What — where did 
you get that? 





Joun (Triumphantly): A rock of solid 
gold! 

Sutter: It can’t be! It must be fool’s 
gold! 

Joun: I swear it! I tested it with nitro- 
muriatic acid! It has to be real! 

Sutter: Where did you get this? At 
New Helvetia? 

Joun: Coloma. I was digging the saw 
pit for the new mill. I dug it out of 
the very ground! 

Sutrer: Then there must be more 
where this came from. 

Joun: Of course, there is! That’s why 
I came to tell you. We must get it 
quick before anyone else finds out. 

Sutter: If there is more — my for- 
tune is really made! 

Joun: Your fortune? All of our for- 
tunes! This one nugget is worth 
more than I make in a year. Think 
of all that country with the gold 
lying in it for us to pick up! 

Sutter: You’re right! No one must 
hear of this! I’ve got control of this 
whole valley and the trade for all the 
west. If word of this leaks out, my 
ranches will be covered by gold- 
seekers and my place ruined. 

Joun (To himself): Gold! Gold! I can 
dig up by the handful! (Suddenly) 
Well, are you coming, Captain! 

Sutter: Not tonight. It’s already dark 
and beginning to rain. We’ll go up in 
the morning with a crew of men and 
a wagon of tools and provisions. 

Joun: We can’t wait ‘til morning! 
There’s no time to lose! Fate and 
fury follows the discovery of gold! 
I want to get my share before word 
gets out! 

Surrer: No one will hear. We'll 
wait until morning. We must swear 
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the men to secrecy or the whole 
world will come flocking to steal my 
lands and my gold! 

Joun: Of course, they'll come! Fate 
and fury will come! I’m not waiting 
for anybody! 

Sutter: Wait until morning, Marshall. 

Joun: You can wait if you want — I’m 
going now! 

Music: In, under, out again. 

Joun (Fading on): I rode all night and 
started digging at dawn. Look at 
this handful I’ve found! Pure gold! 
This one’s big as an egg! 

First Man: And look in the irrigation 
canals. I let some water out of the 
sluice box and there’s gold dust all 
over the bottom of the stream. 

Seconp Man: All we need is a sluice 
pan. 

Sutter: We’ve got the riches of the 
world in these hills. If there’s gold 
right here, there must be gold all 
over. 

JouHN: Sure, there is. 

First Man: The soil is all alike for 
miles around. 

Joun: Looks like you’re set, Captain. 
We're all set! 

Sutter (Puzzled): I don’t know what 
to make of it. There’s wealth here if 
I can get it out without the rest of 
the world hearing about it. If the 
word gets out, they'll tear my 
ranches apart trying to get their 
hands on the precious stuff. 

Joun (Still raving): I know creeks 
around here that must have nuggets 
all over them! We’re rich! 

Sutter: Now that we know it’s here, 
there’s nothing more to do about it 
right now. Those fences have to be 
put up and the stock moved over 
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from the west pasture. Load up, 
men! Let’s get back! 

Sounp: Few mutters from men, building. 

First Man: Get back? 

Seconp Man: Leave this gold here? 

JouNn: I’m not going! I’m staying here 
till I find my pile! 

Sutter (Angry): What’s that! 

First Man: Me, too! I quit my job as 
blacksmith. 

Sutter: Oh, you did! You'll quit 
when you're fired and not until! 
This is my land and none of you can 
have an ounce of my gold! 

Joun: No, you don’t, Captain! You’re 
not hogging all of this! 

Seconp Man: I’ve worked for you 
long and faithful. Now I see my 
chance and I’m taking it. You can’t 
stop me, nor you can’t stop the rest 
of ’em! 

Sutter (Sputtering with rage over the 
muttering of the men): I'll have you 
horse-whipped! This is my land and 
my gold! 

Joun: You can’t stop us, Captain! 
We're getting our share! 

Sutter: I'll sue you! 

First Man: Go ahead! We're as rich 
as you are! 

Sutter: Wait! Let’s work out an 
agreement! You’ve got to swear not 
to tell! 

Seconp Man: Go back and set your 
fence posts, Captain! We're after 
gold! 

Joun: Gimme that shovel! I’m getting 
my share! 

First Man: Gold! Gold! 

Sounp: Shouts from Sutter and men 
building. 

Music: In, cross fade sound, under. 

Narrator: Gold! Gold! Gold in Cali- 








fornia! Gold at Sutter’s mill! The 
word spread around the world and 
as it traveled, the men of all nations 
sprang to their feet and surged out 
across desert and ocean to California 
and Sutter’s Gold! Meanwhile, Sut- 
ter’s New Helvetia and the. Hermi- 
tage and the farms and stockyards 
were turned into pitted gold mines. 
His own slaves and hirelings were 
the first to desert him. The King of 
California was left defenseless and 
powerless as the hordes from Europe 
and South America and the eastern 
United States swarmed by the 
Hermitage, stealing and plundering 
as they went. The Kanaka slaves 
broke away from their bondage and 
left the cattle to starve in their 
stables. The carpenters and masons 
left their projects unfinished as they, 
too, hurried with shovel and tin pan 
into the hills in search of gold. 
Johann Sutter, once the richest man 
in the world, was now left alone to 
rant and rave at this injustice which 
had befallen him. He sent for his three 
sons and his daughter to come from 
Switzerland. Then he bent every ef- 
fort to raise money for lawyers to take 
his case to court. First he demand- 
ed protection by the government 
representatives, but they were off in 
the diggings, too. Sutter then decid- 
ed to sue both the individuals who 
were stealing the gold from his hills 
and the government, because it had 
failed to give him police protection. 
For four years he hired lawyers and 
spent vast sums of money trying 
to win back the lost cause. Mean- 
while, tent towns and mining shacks 
grew up overnight — and so the city 
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of San Francisco was founded. After 
much haggling and arguing, Sutter 
got his case to court and finally the 
San Francisco judge was ready to 
pronounce the decision. Captain 
Sutter waited impatiently at the 
Hermitage with his eldest son, 
Arthur, for the announcement. (Fad- 
ing off.) 

Music: Down, out. 

Sutter (Fading on): I have deeds from 
the Russian missionaries and from 
Governor Alvarado. Of course, this 
country belongs to me! When I win 
the decision I’ll kick every last one 
of them out of here! 

ArtuHuR: Perhaps, Father. Even if the 
decision is in our favor, how will 
you get the law enforced? 

Sutter: I’ll go to Washington and see 
the President! Yes sir, that’s what 
I'll do! There’s going to be justice 
done, or I'll know the reason why! 

ArtuurR: Emile said he would ride out 
just as soon as he heard. 

Sutter: I'll bet the streets are jammed 
with those miners waiting to hear 
their fate! They’ll hear it, all right! 

Music: In briefly, down, out. 

Sounpb: Crowd sounds cross fade music, 
up to background. 

Woman (Fading on): What’ll we do if 
Judge Thompson does decide Old 
Man Sutter owns all this country 
and can force us to leave? 

Jones: I s’pose it’d mean all the thou- 
sands of people here in the valley 
would either have to get out or live 
under Sutter's rule. 

Brown: Nothing of the kind. He’s just 
one against all of us. Do you think 
we're gonna sit by and let him run 
the whole world? 
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Woman: But they say he’s got deeds 
from Governor Alvarado. 

Brown: That means nothing. Deeds 
can be burnt, and law officers can 
be got rid of. 

Jones: If Old Man Sutter was to have 
his Hermitage torn up so’s he couldn’t 
make money for lawyer fees — 

Brown (Laughs confidently): Aw, the 
Judge wouldn’t dare make the deci- 
sion Sutter’s way. If he did — 

Jones: Things’d happen around here 
if he did. Sutter’ll fall hard one of 
these days and it’s gonna be pretty 
soon! 

Music: In, over sound, down, out. 

Sounp: Cross fade up over music, horses 
hooves coming on mike. 

Artuour: Here he comes, Father! 

Sutter: He’s riding hard! He’s got 
news for us, all right! (Shouting) 
What is it, boy? What is it? 

Sounp: Hooves on, clattering to a stop 
off mike. 

Emite (Off mike, shouting): We've 
won, Father! Judge says you own 
the whole countryside! 

Sutter (Beside himself): I knew it! I 
knew it! I said so! 

Artuur: I hope it works out. We’re 
already hated by everyone in the 
valley. 

Sutter: Let ’em hate us! We hate them 
right back! 

Em1Le (Coming on): You should see 
them now! The whole town’s in a 
ferment! 

Sutrer: Let ’em suffer! I suffered four 
long years while they tore up my 
life work in front of my very eyes! 
Now it’s my turn! 

Artur: But what can they do about 
it? 





EmiteE: The Judge is sending a special 
messenger to Washington right away. 
Congress and the Supreme Court will 
decide what’s to be done. 

Sutter: You bet they’ll decide! They'll 
decide to pay me for what they’ve 
done. And just to make sure they 
pay enough, I think I’ll go to Wash- 
ington myself! 

Emize: You? And leave things here? 

Artuur: You needn’t, Father. The 
Judge’s messenger will — 

Sutter: I want to tell ’em myself! 
I want to demand my rights and see 
to it I get justice! Order me a horse 
— I’m going to Congress! 

Music: In, under. 

NaRRaTOR: Captain Sutter had ridden 
only a few miles when, in the darken- 
ing night, he saw huge flames climb- 
ing the sky behind him. Perplexed, 
he started back over the trail to 
investigate the trouble. When he ar- 
rived at the Hermitage, he saw a 
sight that was to settle the course of 
his fortunes forever. The howling 
mobs from San Francisco had swept 
down on his farms and fields and 
ravaged everything they could lay 
hands upon. They filled in the water 
ditches, set fire to the buildings, shot 
the prize cattle, up-rooted the im- 
ported grape vines, and then traveled 
on across the country to treat his 
other property in like manner. Noth- 
ing was left but the smouldering 
ruins of death and destruction — 
(Fading off) 

Music: Down low. 

Sounp: Crackling of fire in, distant 
cries of mob. 

Sutter (Brokenly): My — Hermitage. 
Burned — ruined — 








Woman (Coming on, jeering): There he 
is! Old Man Sutter already back 
from his trip to see the President! 

Sutter: You — saw them do this? 

Woman (Harshly): Saw them? I was 
one of them. I helped! Believe me, I 
did my share to keep you from grab- 
bing all the gold and robbing us of 
our city! 

Sutter: Where are my boys? Where is 
Mina, my daughter — 

Woman: Haven’t you heard? (Laughs 
unpleasantly.) He was fool enough to 
stay and fight! 

Surrer: Arthur — dead? 

Woman: Deader’n a mackrel! And if 
you look down at that end of the 
grove you'll find Emile hanging on 
the limb of a tree. 

Sutter: You’ve hung my boy? My 
Emile? 

Woman: Hung ’im? He did it his’self! 
He was afraid to go on living as long 
as he had a crazy old miser for a 
father and all the world hating ’im! 

Sutter: Oh, God, how can you be so 
cruel? My boys! My home! Gone — 
all because of that accursed gold! 

Woman: Gold! Our gold! And if you’re 
fool enough to want to see your 
daughter — she’s in at Judge Thomp- 
son’s place. She went there when 
your other boy decided to leave on 
the boat that was pulling anchor for 
Europe. 

Sutter: Mina. Then at least she’s safe. 

Woman (Hissing): But she’s mad! 
Stark, raving mad! She’s even worse 
than you are! 


Sutter (Sobbing): Oh, God! Save me 


from this nightmare! Give me back 
my children and my home! 

Woman: Pray, you old sinner! Pray 
till your shin bones rot! Go on, 
pray till Judgment Day! Think of 
all those Kanakas you miade slaves 
of. Think of the lives you: ve twisted 
and ruined in order to ‘build your 
empire! When it comes’ to ruling 
human lives by greed ‘for wealth 
and power — then the laws and the 
Judge’s decision are no good. You’re 
beaten! You’re licked! You’ve lost 
and we’ve won! 

Sutter (Ready to fight) : I’m not beaten! 
I'll never give up! I'll see you hung 
for murdering my family, and I'll 
get back every ounce of my gold! 

Woman (Laughing): Listen to’im rave! 
He’s beaten and broken and crazy 
as a bat! You’re licked, Johann Sut- 
ter! You’re licked! 

Music: Up, under. 

Narrator: Johann Sutter was chased 
out of California and in the years 
to follow went through endless legal 
routine in Washington trying to win 
back his lost fortunes. Public senti- 
ment was against him; he never suc- 
ceeded. At the age of 88, the poorest 
man in the world died on the steps 
of the White House still pleading his 
cause, still laying claim to all the 
gold of California. For though he was 
powerless to lay hands on his wealth, 
Johann Sutter was legally the richest 
man in the world! 

Music: Segue into theme, up and finish. 


THE END 








Part Seven 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Pays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director’s 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or often, just as effectively, using nothing 
but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scenery, a 
mere suggestion of furnishings and costumes, and 
little or no lighting. In most cases very little of the 
harm or realism of the plays will be lost, because 


they are selected with this in mind. Therefore, 
schools without any staging or lighting facilities 
need not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, are especially 
written for classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast’’ from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





Riza OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Characters: 18 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 45 minutes. 

Costumes: The Commandant, Lieutenant and 
soldiers are in military dress. The Filipinos are 
dressed in shabby work clothes. Rizal wears a 
simple suit of a neutral color. Lopez wears a 
white suit. Mrs. Rizal and Trinidad wear 
simple dresses in light solid colors. 

Properties: Leaves, envelopes, letters, papers, 
medical instrument, pen, pencils, paper, band- 
age, rifles, which may be of cardboard. 

Setting: Door to street at stage, right, flanked by 


A pair of small woodcarvings are on the table 
at upper right, together with pen and ink, 
paper, a batch of pencils, and two or three 
books. Along the wall down right is a stand 
holding a canvas on which the first few strokes 
of an oil painting have been made. An easel lies 
on the floor under it. 

Near downstage edge of table at upper right 
stands a small alcohol lamp. 


Lighting: None required. 


Tue Youngest Witcu 


Characters: 1 male; 3 female; extras. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Sabilla and Aurilla wear the traditional 


center, and a third at left. All doors are hung 
with green curtains. A little above center 


t 
S 
S a window on either side. Another door at rear 
e 
S 


stands a large table, with half a dozen chairs 
ringing three sides of it, facing left, and one 
more chair at left of it, facing right. Down left 
is a small narrow table, with a chair at either 


costumes of Hallowe’en witches. Vanilla wears 
a long black rather sophisticated dress, covered 
at first by a long black cape. She wears a 
peaked hat. Michael wears a typical aviator’s 


outfit. The Gremlins are dressed in gaily- 

colored elf costumes. 

Properties: Book, broomstick, vanity case, shop- 
along the wall. There are two narrow stands, at ping bag, small electric grill, aluminum cooking 
rear left and right, and a curved-front glass kettle, a small box marked “Spello,”’ spray gun, 
cabinet along wall at upper left. lipstick. 

In the cabinet and on the stands are numer- _ Setting: The inside of a cave which is barren ex- 
ous small botanical and zoological specimens = for a huge cauldron suspended over a 
— local plants and flowers, shells, corals, dead “fire” right center, and a rough wooden bench 
beetles, butterflies, etc. On center of one stand left center. 
is the bust of a man; on the other, ofa woman. _Lighting: None required. 
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end against the wall. A similar table is spain. 
right, at the window, with a chair facing the 
h. window and another chair just downstage of it 





Tue Boy DREAMER 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Christopher and Bartholomew and 
Piero wear dark dungarees. Miguel and Fran- 
ciso are dressed as sailors. Alonzo is similarly 
dressed, but wears a Captain’s hat. Bianchetta 
and Susannah wear long housedresses, over 
which are white aprons. 

Properties: Roll of paper, piece of charcoal, coins, 
sacks, maps. 

Setting: For the harbor background, some ships 
may be cut out of paper and pasted against the 
back drop, with some indication of water 
painted under them. There is a tree at one side, 
which may also be cut out and pasted against 
the side drop. 

Lighting: None required. 


NaTHAN Hae 


Characters: 4 males; 1 extra for offstage voice. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Nathan and Enoch Hale and Smithson 
wear mortarboards and gowns. Under the 
gowns they may wear simple suits of colonial 
period. But this is necessary only for Nathan 
who removes his gown. Gifford wears a simple 
costume of colonial period. 

Properties: Logs, book. 

Setting: The study is sparsely furnished with a 
few chairs, old leather ones would be appro- 
priate, a colonial desk, and a table. There is a 
fireplace center in which there are andirons. 
There is a door right. On the table lies a book. 
There may be a small bookcase at left with a 
number of books in it. 

Lighting: None required. 

Note: Dickinson’s “‘ Liberty Song’’ may be sung 
to the tune of David Garrick’s “Hearts of 
Oak.” 

CRUSADE FOR LIBERTY 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The American children are dressed in 
everyday clothes. Toni wears a warm coat with 
a fur collar over a shabby dress. Later she 
changes this coat for a war bathrobe. Pierre is 
dressed in dark pants and a simple shirt. The 
grandmother is dressed in a housedress over 
which she wears an apron. The German boy is 
dressed in khaki uniform and wears a swastika 
armband. 

Properties: Books, notebooks, newspaper clip- 
ping, squares of wool and a partly finished 
guilt, needle, thread, swastika flag, tricolor, 
— containing dampened newspapers, bi- 
cycle. 

Setting: The setting on the main part of the stage 
is a typical American living-room. An ve, 
which can be arranged with screens occupies a 
large part of the stage up center. It may be 
separated from the rest of the _~ by a gauze 
curtain, thin enough so that television 
scenes may be seen through it. At the left of the 
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alcove stands a radio. There are several chairs, 
a couch, table, lamps, etc., about the room. 
There is a door on the right leading to the front 
hall. The room in the alcove is sparsely fur- 
nished with a table and a few chairg On the 
wall rear hangs a swastika. : 

Lighting: The front part of the stage is lyghted at 
the beginning and end, during which time the 
alcove is dark. During the television scene, the 
lights on the main part of the stage are out, 
with a bright light shining in the alecve portion 
of the stage. 


Tue Prxy Jester’s Joke 


Characters: 6 male. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Tippy-Too is dressed in a costume of 
half green and half orange. He wears a green 
pointed cap with a bell on the tip. The Pixy 
King has on a robe of green and gold. A green 
bathrobe may be used for this . His 
gold crown may be made of aa r heavy 
paper. Pindy Pandy wears a green and gold 
cape and a large tam. The Lord High Execu- 
tioner is dressed to look as fierce as possible in 
a black robe and wide black hat. His sword can 
be made of cardboard or light wood and painted 
black with red edges. Perky Pet is dressed in 
gray. He may wear flannel pajamas with a 
hood over his head. His ears, tail and whiskers 
may be made of buchram or cardboard and 
colored with crayon. Tommy wears a little red 
jacket and cap and dark trousers. 

Properties: Executioner’s sword, scroll, a large 
feather. 

Setting: For the first scene in the forest, any out- 
door scenery or backdrop may be used. Or a 
stump y Ay placed in front of the curtain, 
and the first scene played there. The Pixy 
King’s courtroom may be as simple or elaborate 
as you wish. For the elevated throne, a chair 
may be placed on a table with a unit of two or 


three steps leading up to it. Or a chair may be 
placed on a flat, wide wooden box. The pe 
may be covered with cloth. 


Lighting: None required. 
Tue Spevumc-Marcu 


Characters: 3 male; 5 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. 

ies: Piece of sewing, needles, thread, 
sampler, embroi thread, slip of paper, 
broom, duster, spelling book, ; 

Setting: A simple New — sitting room, 
containing a rocker at left, a stool, a small 
table, a few other chairs. There is a door right 
and a window left. The second scene is a typi 
cal one-room schoolhouse, with a few 
and chairs arranged at right for the visitors. 
There is a r desk in center facing the 
school desks for the teacher. At the left are 
two larger chairs for the committeeman and 
the parson. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Tue Maatc SPELL 


Characters: 1 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Teena and her mother are dressed as 
witches in long black cloaks and tall black 
pointed hats. Jimmy is dressed as a clown, and 
Betty as a y. Mrs. Lane wears a simple 
street dress. Jenny wears a maid’s uniform. 

Properties: A pumpkin jack-o’-lantern, a tea tray 
with a cup and saucer, napkin, sugar bowl, and 
teaspoon, books, toys. 

Setting: The room is simply furnished. In the 
center is an armchair with a table at the right 
of it. There is a chair on either side of the stage. 
The doorway on the left leads outside; the one 
on the right leads to the other rooms. A few 
toys and books are on the table. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Ow1’s ANSWER 


Characters: 2 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Tommy wears a little modern suit 
appropriate for his age. The grandmother 
wears a housedress and an apron. The owl 
wears a grey covering and a hood. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: The first scene is the simply-furnished 
room of a cabin. There is a table surrounded 
by a few chairs in the center. At the right 
downstage is Tommy's bed over which hangs a 
light. The second scene is a garden which ma; 
be suggested by a few dark trees cut of feaw | 
board and set against the back fence. To one 
side at the rear is a little pool, for which a 
garden bird bath may be used. 

Lighting: No special lighting required for the first 
scene. For the second the stage should be quite 
dim, with a suggestion of moonlight if possible. 


Kine Coue’s Bivues 


Characters: 9 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: King Cole is dressed in a long robe and 
wears a — Mother Goose and the other 
nursery rhyme characters are in traditional 
dress. Mother Goose may wear a black cloak 
and hat. Mistress Mary should carry a water- 
ing can. Little Bo-Peep should carry a tall 
staff with a crooked handle. Little Boy Blue 
should wear a blue suit. Mr. and Mrs. Pump- 
kin Eater may wear orange-color costumes. 

Properties: Watering-can, staff, bowl, pipe, to- 
bacco pouch, three violins, cardboard goose. 

Setting: No scenery is required other than an 
elevated throne. 

Lighting: None required. 
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IF 


you are not now a regular an- 
nual subscriber to PLAYS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young 
People, why not subscribe and 
receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which 
a subscription offers you? 


Each month PLAYS contains 
just the dramatic material you 
need for the commemoration of 
special events and holidays. In 
addition, there are biographical, 
historical, scientific, and patriotic 
plays to be used effectively in the 
presentation of classwork. 


And for relaxation, PLAYS con- 
tinues to offer comedies for whole- 


some entertainment. 


All of our plays are of the highest 
dramatic quality, are fresh and 
timely, and are written by pro- 
fessional writers, and teachers 
from all over the country. 


And remember — All of the plays 
we publish may be produced by 
SUBSCRIBERS ROYALTY-FREE. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


O Please enter my subscription for 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 


October through May. 

OT emelose $......... 0 Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
CI CEE Ss akc euwaseeekewenhs 
Sn cone cade eck nara speed 
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PLAYBOOKS 





Do You aan That eee 


»> You may obtain addi- 
tional copies of any of 
the plays published in 


PLAYS for use by mem- 
bers of the cast. 


»> By purchasing play- 
books you can save 
much time and effort 
spent in copying out 
parts. 


»> We can supply you with 


copies of any play pub- 
lished to date. 


Ot 





Oe 


Each playbook costs only 
ten cents, plus postage 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS 
TIME-SAVING AID 


Send Your Order Today to: 


P lays, ean 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















A CHALLENGE TO YouNG AMERICA 


Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters are dressed in 
colonial costumes. The newsboy’s costume is 
plainer and coarser materials. 

Properties: Kite, jar covered with tinfoil, pen, 
paper, key, piece of sewing, needle, thread, 
inkstand. 

Setting: In the first scene there is a table in the 
middle of the room. On it is a tall oil lamp. If 
possible there should be an old-fashioned parlor 
stove at one side. Otherwise a fireplace will do. 
There are two or three rockers around the 
room, and one straight chair at the table for 
Franklin. A jar covered in tinfoil stands on the 
table. There is a kite in evidence, perhaps on 
one end of the table or on one of the chairs. No 
furnishings are required for Scene 2. apt | a 
bare room to indicate the inside of a s is 
sufficient. There may be some wagon-wheels 
standing against the wall, and saddles and 
lanterns hanging on hooks. 

Lighting: None required during first scene. Dur- 
ing second scene, there may be flashes used to 
indicate lightning. 


For HEAVEN’s SAKE 


Characters: 16 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: The Clerk, Mr. Overstreet, and Dr. 
Fleeson may wear regular business suits. The 
angles wear white flowing gowns. The messen- 
ger is dressed in a page’s uniform. Gabriel may 
be dressed like the angels, but he carries a 
trumpet. Hitler wears the German's milita 
uniform, with the swastika armband, 
over his heart, etc. The riot squad may be 
dressed in dungarees and wear hats with 
visors. All except Hitler should have gauze 
wings attached to their shoulders. 

Properties: Guest register, pen, small book, sev- 
eral large notebooks, War Savings poster, 
suitcase, horn or trumpet, telephone, bell, 
telegram. 

Setting: This is a typical hotel lobby. There is a 
large desk behind which the clerk stands. On it 
is the guest register, bell, and pen in a stand. 
Down right is a doorway, and another at the 
left leading to the outside. There is an archway 
= the center. The color scheme should be very 
ight. 

Lighting: None required except for brightly 
lighted stage throughout play. 
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PLAYS 


for Special Ohiccslint 
in OMihe 


In addition to the many fine plays for holi- 
days and special occasions published in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain 
plays from previous issues for the celebra- 
tion of the following events: 


October 9th — Leif Ericson Day 


A SaGa or THE Norsemen (For Junior 
i , 1941 


October 12th — Columbus Day 
ADMIRAL OF THE OcEaN Sea (For Jun- 
ior High) tember, 1941 
Cotumspus Awakes (For Interme- 
diates)...........September, 1941 
Son or Cortumsus (For Primary 
Grades) September, 1941 
Tuem Majesties Commanp (Radio 


October 28th — Anniversary of the Statue 
of Liberty 

Tue Starve Speaks (Radio Play) 

September, 1941 

October 28th — Anniversary of Freedom of 
the Press 

Fist Freepom (Radio Play) 
ober, 1941 


October 30th — Hallowe'en 
Patsy Snows Tuem (For Interme- 
i October, 1941 
Tae Macic Pumpkin (For Primary 


Op Lapy Wrrcn’s Party (For Pri- 
mary Grades) 
Tue Fricstenep Wires (For Primary 
, 1942 
Gosuin Parape (For Intermediates) 
, 1942 
THe Macic Broom (For Primary 


Any of these plays as well as those in current 
issues, may be produced royalty-free by 
subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased for 10c each, plus postage. 


P lays, Gow 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H.,. 
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FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have ap- 
peared in past issues of our maga- 
zine are of invaluable aid to teachers 
in dramatizing what young people 
can do to help their country. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US—A popular 
play for promoting the sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An excit- 
ing play showmng how the young members of 
ictory Club are aiding their country. 


LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each 
one of us must back up the soldiers at the 
front is clearly dramatized in this new War 
Stamp and Bond play. 


= TO BE FREE — A pageant stressing 
Oe ee of democracy and the Ameri- 
ay of Life. 


CEILING —A forceful and entertaining 
play showing the dangers of inflation. 


FOR LACK OF A NAIL — This fine play 
makes real the importance of the “Home 
Front” Campaign. 

NO MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of 
the important work done by Nurse’s Aides. 


TIN TO WIN — A salvage play for primary 
grades. 


MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS—A 
telling drama stressing the need for coopera- 
tion from civilians at home. 

VICTORY FOR LIBERTY —A play to 


show the littlest folks what War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds can do. 


SONG FOR AMERICAN UNION —A 
play illustrating the democratic ideals for 
which we are fighting. 


Copies of these plays may be obtained by sub- 
scribers for ten cents each, plus postage. Send 
your order to: 


Plays, ne 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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oe iT i a Ne ee a man aids 


Westinghouse Children’s Play Contest 


We are very glad to announce the winners in the Westinghouse Children’s 
Play Contest, recently conducted by PLAYS, The ‘Drama Magazine for Young 
‘People, in cooperation with the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 


Company. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Jane L. Baker, 175 Old Spring Road 
Fairfield, Connecticut 


Teacher: Grace E. Shelley 


SECOND PRIZES 
John Bauer, 1023 Oak Street 
San Francisco, California 
Teacher: Mary K. Ryan 
Dolores Decaroli, 131 East Florence St. 
Oglesby, Illinois 
Teacher: Kate A. White 
Harvey Pittluck, 3 Winona Road 
Baldwin, New York 
Teacher: Julia R. Sartorius 
Calvin Schwenk 
Pesotum, Illinois 
Teacher: Sister M. Floreberta, O.S.F. 
Liane Weihrauch, 60 West 107th Street 
New York, New York 
Teacher: Geraldyn A. Delaney 


THIRD PRIZES 
Mignonne H. Bray, 205 North Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Teacher: Mrs. F. E. Garnett 
Bernard D. Coleman, 915 West End Ave. 
New York, New York 
Teacher: Geraldyn A. Delaney 


Mallick J. Fitzpatrick, 112-17 Colfax St. 
Hollis, L. L., New York 
Teacher: Sister Mary St. Thomas, S.N.D. 


Maxine Kaplan, 1761 Jackson Avenue 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Teacher: P. L.. Hindson 


George Stauss, 58 Pine Street 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


Teacher: Eleanor Steinbach 


FOURTH PRIZES 
Chris Beels, 2101 East 25 Place 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Teacher: Susanne Holman 


Ann Bemis, Nashawtuc Road 
Concord, Massachusetts 


Teacher: Mercelia Wagner 


Joan Jenkinson, 420 South 13th Street 
San Jose, California 


Teacher: Mabel A. Laederich 


Esther Medway, 1035 West 58th Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Teacher: Gladys H. Heidergott 


Mary Lou Stelter, 702 Fifth Street 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Teacher: Don Pratt 


We appreciate the interest of principals, teachers and pupils throughout the 
country in this contest, and extend our thanks to all who participated in it. 
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